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Letters to 


Binationality of Fulbright 
Programs 


Following is a letter from the ex- 
ecutive director of the Commission 
for Educational Exchange Between 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the U.S. He comments on the 
article (Winter 1967 issue) by Dr. 
Olive Reddick, former director of 
the U.S. Educational Foundation in 
India. 


Apri 21, 1967 


The article of Dr. Reddick and 
the comments of Mr. Brooks on the 
binational character of Fulbright 
programs touch several neuralgic 
points in international educational 
exchange. In an era of cost-sharing 
Fulbright activities it may be worth- 
while to examine some of the ques- 
tions from an entirely different 
financial and social viewpoint. 

We all know about the vast 
differences between the various Ful- 
bright countries; educational needs 
and facilities, the size of budgets, 
the traditions, the role of the Ful- 
bright Commission among other ex- 
change organizations and many 
other factors account for the accept- 
ed fact that no two Fulbright pro- 
grams look alike. And yet, all execu- 
tive officers of commissions or 
foundations consult the same, rela- 
tively thin, booklets containing Brs 
policies and U.S. Foreign Service in- 
structions. Here, I thin’, is a second 
feature which makes Fulbright pro- 
grams unique; binationality in the 
field is supplemented by central ad- 
ministrative guidelines. As much as 
this seems natural and self-evident 
to the American administrator or 
taxpayer, it may be disturbing or 
puzzling to the same extent for the 
nationals of a cost-sharing country. 

The governments of cost-sharing 





the Editor 


countries may have to go to their re- 
spective “Hills” to convince their 
appropriation committees; there 
may be different ideas on how to 
operate Fulbright exchanges in the 
framework of other national ex- 
change activities; and last not least 
there will be expectation of returns 
from such political and academic in- 
vestments. 

Take a rather simple example 
from the German experience. When 
cost-sharing became effective in 
1964, both governments had to ap- 
prove the Annual Program Proposal 
and revisions. The German Govern- 
ment asked that the budget be sub- 
mitted in a form coherent with Ger- 
man administrative procedures for 
inclusion into the national budget; 
the American Government request- 
ed the familiar form. When we had 
finished the first draft, we found 
that no two figures except the grand 
total were identical. It takes little 
phantasy to imagine what might 
have happened if one government 
had suggested one change or if the 
Commission had decided on a re- 
vised budget. (The problem was 
solved: The Secretariat submits its 
budget in “American” form, adds a 
working translation to the copies for 
the German government, and the 
Executive Director discusses open 
questions with the responsible off- 
cials in the Foreign Office.) 

Obviously, there are practical lim- 
its to genuine binationality, and 
cost-sharing certainly does not bring 
us nearer to this goal. The prepon- 
derance of the English language, 
channels of communications, etc. 
bear witness to such limits. 

But there can be no doubt that 
cost-sharing Fulbright programs are 
more genuinely binational than e.g. 
India. There are two honorary 
chairmen, officers are elected rather 











than appointed, documents are bi- 
lingual; if these items are consid- 
ered trivial—and they usually are— 
then the basic attitude must have 
been binational before national 
funds became available. 

However, Dr. Reddick’s observa- 
tions on the relations between the 
binational commissions and official 
American channels assume new di- 
mensions as soon as cost-sharing 
puts the partners on an equal level. 
“The Commission, in cooperation 
with the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships,” as the agreement e.g. with 
Germany provides, designates Ger- 
man nationals for grants and ac- 
cepts American nationals—and it 
leaves the U.S. Department of State 
out of grant and direct program ac- 
tivities. The U.S. Secretary of State 
and the German Federal Foreign 
Minister keep their hands on fiscal 
and related matters. 

For the reasons mentioned above, 
the Commission adopted the Brs 
policies as its guidelines, and policy 
statement 171.11 defines an area 
where genuine binationality is al- 
most perfect. The Brs has taken 
every consideration to assure that 
this more collegiate relation is main- 
tained. 

The point more difficult to com- 
prehend is the Department’s in- 
volvement in procedures. Where the 
Department as U.S. Department of 
State touches upon _ operational 
items, the national partner govern- 
ment asks for equal participation. 
Grant authorizations may serve as 
an illustration. As the suggested 
texts for the Terms and Conditions 
of Award had been part of a De- 
partment document (Foreign Serv- 
ice Manual), the German Foreign 
Office not only required the issuance 
in bilingual form but also requested 
many changes (to which the Depart- 
ment agreed). I still owe a written 
explanation to the German Govern- 
ment on the phrase “effectuation of 
grants (for American students) is in 
every instance contingent upon sta- 


ble conditions in Germany” and 
why a reciprocal phrase is not in- 
cluded in the Terms of Award for 
German students going to the 
United States. 

It is in these areas of political im- 
plications that the cost-sharing gov- 
ernment shows interest in genuine 
binationality. I do not share Dr. 
Reddick’s view that effectiveness 
must be reported in American 
terms. If a program is balanced in 
its academic approach, the “Ameri- 
can terms” are likewise valid in re- 
porting to a national partner gov- 
ernment. However, I admit, it may 
be difficult to achieve genuine bina- 
tionality beyond academic and edu- 
cational efforts. 

In contrast to the situation in In- 
dia, cost-sharing in Germany pro- 
duced quite a few prospects of 
strain in the relations between the 
Commission and its two “masters.” 
Two examples: The pre-selections 
of German student applicants, pre- 
viously in the hands of binational 
committees established at, and ad- 
ministered by, the Usis elements at 
American Consulates General, were 
transferred entirely to the German 
universities; the American Consul 
General, or a deputy designated by 
him to sit in his place, is one 
member of the university’s commit- 
tee. (There is still the binational 
Central Selection Committee of the 
Commission itself to make final de- 
cisions.) While this example may 
mean much in regard to the princi- 


1The statement is as follows: “The 
Board, in an effort to establish a clear un- 
derstanding of the word ‘binationality’ as 
it pertains to academic exchanges, has 
given it the following definition. There has 
been a tendency to interpret binationality 
in terms of quid pro quo rather than as a 
principle which permits common academic 
efforts for common academic goals, involv- 
ing an exchange of talents and_ services 
across national lines. The Board prefers 
the latter concept and hopes that it will 
not only be accepted by binational Com- 
missions but will also be reflected in all 
of their programs.” 
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ple, it is of less concern in reality, 
since the American Consul General 
will most probably ask a competent 
Usis officer to serve as his deputy. 

The other illustration may be 
rather pertinent to large sections of 
Dr. Reddick’s report: The German 
government suggested that the chan- 
nels of communications between the 
Brs/Department and the Commis- 
sion via the U.S. Embassy be shifted 
to include the German Embassy in 
Washington and the Federal For- 
eign Office in order to facilitate the 
coordination of Fulbright opera- 
tions with other German exchange 
programs. If we would try to imple- 
ment such procedure, we can easily 
visualize how Usta and CU would 
have to separate educational and in- 
formation efforts. Yet, there is little 
doubt that this subject will be 
raised again. 

Is, then, cost-sharing of Fulbright 
programs breeding dramatic devel- 
opments? If I may judge from expe- 
rience, the answer is a clear “no,” as 
long as there exists mutual under- 
standing of objectives and problems, 





and as long as there is an impartial 
“interpreter” to explain certain 
differences of approach. The bina- 
tional character of Fulbright pro- 
grams is less a matter of funds than 
Dr. Reddick and Mr. Brooks sug- 
gest, but much more a matter of the 
persons involved. The American 
and the German representatives on 
the Commission in Germany offer a 
brilliant illustration of how to over- 
come additional burdens of cost- 
sharing, for a rather simple reason: 
they are not looking toward genuine 
binationality but toward mutual 
recognition of opportunities, possi- 
bilities and limits. Instead of using 
the unusually long and complicated 
name in English and German (or 
vice versa), the Commission 
members even officially adopted a 
brief form: ‘“Fulbright-Kommission” 
with hyphen and “K” as a link 
rather than an issue. 


ULricu LITTMANN 
Executive Director 
Fulbright-Kommission 
Germany 











U.S. cultural and educational exchange with Western Europe has 
suffered from the cuts in U.S. programs since 1956. Mr. Huntley 
regrets the “failure to take a fundamental look at the importance 

. of our cultural relations with Europe” and he suggests spe- 
cific steps that might be taken toward developing a new policy in 


this vital area. 


A New Look at U.S. Cultural and 
Educational Policy in Europe 


by JAMES R. HUNTLEY 


F Nepienee bs relations with Europe 
call for a new and different 
kind of educational and cultural 
policy. Two decades ago a great 
qualitative and quantitative 
change, spearheaded by the Ful- 
bright Act, pushed this country 
into a new age of diplomacy. We 
joined in creating UNEsco, we 
established a peacetime informa- 
tion service for the first time in 
history, we began the Govern- 
ment-sponsored exchange of stu- 
dents, scholars, and leaders in 
large numbers. For the first 10 
years we concentrated on Europe. 
Her war devastation and defense- 
lessness required a Marshall Plan, 
a Nato, and a string of other 
measures culminating in the 
European Common Market. The 
interdependence of nations was 
most evident among the developed 
countries, the distaste in the West 
for old-style nationalism _ pro- 
found. 


From 1956 to the present, the 
decolonization of most of the 
underdeveloped world was com- 
pleted. Europe regained its eco- 
nomic feet and turned itself to 
sharing with America the burden 
of overseas aid. It was evident that 
the developing nations required, 
above all, assistance in educating 
their peoples for life in the 
modern world. Much of the frost 
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evaporated from the cold war, 
permitting a growing intellectual 
and scholarly discourse across the 
frontiers which separated East 
and West. 

In these changed circumstances 
U.S. cultural, intellectual, and 
educational exchange with West- 
ern Europe has suffered. U.S. In- 
formation Service programs and 
personnel in Western Europe 
have been steadily cut since 1956. 
The attention of our universities 
was averted from Europe to focus 
on the serious gap in knowledge 
about the other continents. 


CUTS IN GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


A few figures tell the story: 

(1) In 1953, 3,738 Europeans 
visited the United States under 
the Department of State educa- 
tional exchange program.' By 
1958, the number of European 
visitors had dwindled to 2,205; by 
1965 to 1,988. Comparable figures 
for the State Department-spon- 
sored Americans-to-Europe flow 
are: 


1953-—1,468 
1958—1,347 
1965-1,173 


More shrinkage occurred in FY 
1966. The 1967 budget required 
a further very large cut. 


(2) In 1953, Europeans made up 
one-fourth of all foreign students 
(privately as well as Government- 
sponsored) in the United States; 
in 1963, they were only 12 per- 
cent of the total. In 1950, 220 
Fulbright grants were issued to 
French students; in 1963, only 


1Includes all categories of exchangees. 
Source: Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Educational Exchange in the Atlantic 
Area, New York, 1965. 
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130. Comparable figures for the 
United Kingdom: 175 in 1950, 83 
in 1963. In 1963, 7,923 European 
students (both privately and Gov- 
ernment-sponsored) matriculated 
at American colleges and univer- 
sities, as compared with 7,800 in 
1953. During the same period the 
number of Far Eastern students in 
this country climbed from 7,585 
to 23,768 and Latin American 
students from 7,615 to 11,021. 

(3) The drop in intercourse 
with Europe becomes even more 
evident when one considers figures 
for the so-called leader grantees. 
In the fiscal year beginning July 
1964, some 382 European leaders 
were brought to this country. The 
number fell to 342 in FY 1966. 
Figures for the current fiscal year, 
which ends June 30, are of course 
not yet complete, but as of June 
6 there were some 225 European 
leader grantees who had come to 
the United States since last July. 

(4) The U.S. Information Serv- 
ice establishment in Western Eu- 
rope was reduced by about one- 
third between 1956 and 1960, a 
prelude to further cuts. In 1960 
Usis employed 238 Americans and 
1,634 local citizens in West Eu- 
rope. By 1967, Americans had 
been cut one-third to 155, and lo- 
cal employees by one-half, to 723. 
During this same period (1960- 
67) more than half of the bi- 
national centers, reading rooms, 
and Usis libraries have closed. In 
1962 there were libraries in the 
six leading provincial cities of 
France, plus two in Paris; in 1963 
the outlying libraries were closed; 
in 1965 the larger of the Parisian 
centers shut its doors. Since 1960, 
nine centers in Germany and nine 
in Italy have been closed. Similar 











shutdowns have occurred in Spain, 
Iceland, Norway, and Portugal.* 


Opportunities for West Euro- 
peans to observe American life 
firsthand, to study in this country, 
to read American books, to see 
and hear about the arts in Ameri- 
ca, to be informed about our poli- 
cies, and to talk with knowledge- 
able Americans have thus been 
drastically reduced. For many, they 
have been practically eliminated. 

In this same period, it is true 
that private forms of intercourse 
between the United States and 
Europe have increased somewhat 
overall—greatly, if one considers 
the many American and Euro- 
pean businessmen living “on the 
other side” or commuting regular- 
ly. The numbers of American 
students-to-Europe has risen by 
about 50 percent since 1953, for 
instance. Yet it can be argued that 
most of the many private forms of 
interpersonal exchange, plus the 
two-way tourism and the _in- 
creased traffic in popular culture 
(books, records, films, “Early 
Bird”) , do not contribute impor- 
tantly to what is most needed in 
the Atlantic area: a deepened 
sense of community, reaching 
back into history, rooted in con- 
temporary common interests, and 
stretching into a future of almost 
certain increasing ~ interdepen- 
dence. 


FAILURE IN LEADERSHIP 


One wonders whether Govern- 
ment-sponsored attempts to main- 
tain the cultural, intellectual, and 


2 There are signs that recently this down- 
ward trend in Usis activities in Europe has 
halted, but whether this somewhat higher 
priority can be sustained in the face of 
congressional and Administration pressures 
remains to be seen. 


personal dialog with Western Eu- 
rope have been emasculated be- 
cause our goals have not been ad- 
justed to the changed world. The 
figures cited suggest mindless ne- 
glect, but this is not true. Those 
who administer Usta and the cul- 
tural programs of the Department 
of State are among our most con- 
scientious civil servants. The Con- 
gress contains many who care and 
who understand the need for 
maintaining our most essential 
cultural ties with Europe. But 
there has been an apparent lack 
of leadership in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, a 
failure to take a fundamental 
ook at the importance and 
nature of our cultural relations 
with Europe. Above all, neither 
branch appears to have perceived 
that they differ fundamentally 
from our cultural ties with our 
friends in Africa, Latin America; 
and Asia. Nor have private citi- 
zens who understand what is at 
stake come forward. 

There is little evidence that 
our cultural exchanges with Eu- 
rope have improved qualitatively 
in 20 years; it is certain, as we 
have seen, that they have declined 
quantitatively. 

The remainder of this article 
will be devoted to trying to distin- 
guish what is unique about our 
relationship with Europe and 
then exploring the implications 
for our educational, cultural, and 
intellectual policies toward that 
part of the world. 


SPECIAL TIES WITH EUROPE 


In the non-European parts of 
the world the United States must 
necessarily be concerned almost 
entirely with educational, social, 
and economic development, and 
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often with rescue from starvation 
or violent political upheaval. 

In Western Europe, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand, so- 
cieties are modern and advanced 
by comparison. Our problems 
with these countries revolve more 
around their participation in the 
world economy and in the devel- 
opment aid job, their share in or- 
ganizing the collective power 
which will assure world order. 
Our historic ties with the Euro- 
peans, our common _ industrial 
power, and our fundamentally 
similar beliefs and values have 
thrust us ineluctably together 
since 1917. Together we have 
been fashioning ingenious new re- 
gional institutions, bridging the 
gap between nation-state and a 
universal political order as yet un- 
attainable. The opportunities and 
the need for supranational com- 
munity-building are greatest, at 
this stage in history, around the 
north Atlantic rim. 

Taking into account the recent 
setbacks to European and Atlantic 
cooperation, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the West will continue 
to knit itself together until the 
bonds are indissoluble, forming a 
powerful core around which a 
worldwide order can eventually 
form. At present the Atlantic po- 
litical future is cloudy and the 
powerhouse economy of the West 
out of phase. Whether the Cana- 
dians, Americans, and Europeans 
will press on toward unity or in- 
stead put aside the task for an- 
other generation and indulge in 
their traditional particularisms 
may, in the last analysis, depend 
to a good extent upon the quality 
of the interpersonal interchanges 
which we organize among our- 
selves. In certain conceivable situ- 
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ations the weight of “cultural cap- 
ital” accruing from such _ inter- 
changes could tip a doubtful polit- 
ical balance. 


POTENTIAL POWER OF EXCHANGES 


We may not yet be aware of the 
role that planned exchanges of 
persons, in particular, might play 
in the community-building proc- 
ess. The historian Crane Brinton 
in his essay From Many One® 
drew from some historical cases of 
political integration a number of 
elements which he said had had 
to be present for union to 
succeed. These included a com- 
mon head of state or some other 
symbol; at least minimum loyalty 
on the part of the masses to the 
larger political unity; some de- 
gree of local autonomy; the ab- 
sence of indigestible minorities; 
and 
an elite, not always an aristocratic elite in 
the European sense of the word . . . com- 
monly charged with the responsibility for 
administration, for setting the tone of so- 
ciety and education, conditioned morally as 
well. as intellectually to the service of the 


integrated state, thoroughly cosmopolitan 
or international in outlook. 


With a core of common ideals 
and philosophy, a common educa- 
tion and common language, the 
leaders and administrators of the 
Roman Empire, for example, 
communicated without hindrance 
and bound together a singularly 
polyglot and disparate group of 
peoples. 

It seems likely that the relative 
success of the European Common 
Market is due in part to the lead- 
ership of just such a group of 
men who have been able Ao pro- 
ject themselves culturally beyond 


3’ Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1949, pp. 83-84. 











their own borders. Despite the 
persistence of nationalism in Eu- 
rope, a “European elite” has be- 
gun to come into existence, shar- 
ing a common frame of reference 
from which the contemporary 
world is regarded, plus a modi- 
cum of common cultural elements 
from historical tradition and edu- 
cation. 

One might argue that these 
common elements have existed 
for centuries; the answer is that 
only in recent times have they 
been perceived as common, and 
perceived as directly relevant to 
the most vital interests of the 
states concerned. It is also likely 
that the halt which has_ been 
called—supporters of Europe 
hope temporarily—to the process 
of integration has been caused in 
part because the perception and 
the capacity of Europe’s elites to 
work in harness have not yet ad- 
vanced sufficiently. 

To a considerably lesser extent, 
there has developed since 1945 a 
similar “Atlantic elite,” a leader- 
ship group in business, the aca- 
demic community, diplomacy, the 
trade unions, the professions, and 
within the new multinational in- 
stitutions. It is only among the 
military officers of the Atlantic 
countries, however, that a strong 
Atlantic-minded elite. group has 
cohered, through consistent serv- 
ice in team enterprises. The need 
to greatly broaden this group— 
and to infuse young blood into it 
—is plain, if one desires the At- 
lantic community’s increasing co- 
herence. 

A major task of educational ex- 
changes in the Atlantic area 
should be to develop and educate 
the present and future leadership 
groups in all our countries so that 


we shall have at hand the human 
resources necessary to shape and 
to operate in concert a closely 
knit European-Atlantic partner- 
ship. 


INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION 


A military figure who held a 
position of considerable impor- 
tance in the Atlantic world once 
told the writer, “We Americans 
talk to the Europeans but we 
don’t communicate.” And so it is 
when Canadians or Europeans try 
to communicate with us. Our 
schools, homes, and communities 
turn out neatly self-contained 
Americans, or Frenchmen, or 
Englishmen nearly all of whom, 
including those who grow into 
positions of leadership, are essen- 
tially one-culture-oriented. Men 
who are effective in more than 
one culture are rare, and usually 
the product of a bicultural mar- 
riage, bicultural schooling, some 
fairly long sojourn in another 
land at a tender age, or a com- 
bination of these. The factors that 
produce such multicultural men 
are subtle and elusive, yet they 
should be isolated and then, if 
possible, consciously reproduced. 

The new kind of cosmopolitan 
leader which the times require 
should be the product of multi- 
cultural experiences calculated to 
equip him with facility in foreign 
languages and—above all—to en- 
gender an empathy and a respon- 
siveness toward cultures other 
than his own and a capacity for 
teamwork in international situa- 
tions. This set of attitudes and 
habits is even more important 
than the acquisition of particular 
theories about economic, histori- 
cal, strategic, or political interde- 
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pendence. The thesis of this 
writer is simply that we cannot 
successfully build new _ institu- 
tions, arching over national bound- 
aries in the Atlantic area or any- 
where else, unless we have new 
men equal to the task, men whose 
minds and psyches are entirely at 
home in several different environ- 
ments. 


A NEW U.S. CULTURAL POLICY 


An adequate national cultural 
and educational interchange polli- 
cy for Europe would have as its 
primary object the development 
of such a group of leaders. 


' 

If such a policy were adopted, 
many executive steps would be in 
order. A number of existing U.S. 
cultural, educational, and infor- 
mation programs with Europe, in- 
cluding the Fulbright exchanges, 
could be multilateralized; the ob- 
ject should be to conduct such 
programs with the Europeans and 
not at them. To so rearrange the 
Fulbright programs might in- 
volve, for example, the creation of 
a single European-American Edu- 
cational Commission and the es- 
tablishment of an equitably shared 
common budget. 

Unilateral or bilateral U.S. cul- 
tural centers might be abandoned 
in many places in favor of mul- 
tinational ones, in which cultural 
officers from several countries 
could carry out cooperative pro- 
grams and from which a variety of 
exchange programs could oper- 
ate.* 

Our Government might seek 
systematically to support genuine 


4Such a multinational center was actu- 
ally cperated by USIS on an experimental 
basis in Nuremberg from 1951 to 1953 and 
then closed for lack of funds. 
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international schools and univer- 
sities such as the College of Eu- 
rope in Bruges, or the Atlantic 
College in Wales. 

Under the new International 
Education Act attention should 
be given to revitalizing studies of 
the modern West in our colleges 
and universities. 


The U.S. Government should 
set about training its key civil 
servants to understand and deal 
more knowledgeably with Atlan- 
tic affairs. Only in the State De- 
partment, where a_ certain 
number of “Atlantic affairs spe- 
cialists” have been trained, has a 
real effort been so directed. 

Some Foreign Service Officers, 
especially those serving as cultural 
or educational officers, might be 
left in European countries for 8 
to 10 years, much longer than has 
been usual, in order to develop 
enduring ties in great depth and 
to allow them to become “built 
in” to the local environment. 

Considerably greater sums 
should be invested in transat- 
lantic exchange of students and 
scholars. The terms of Fulbright 
stipends, , especially for senior 
scholars, should be improved to 
enable the most capable to accept 
them without sacrifice to their 
families. Some scholars, European 
and American, should be assisted 
to return regularly—perhaps once 
every year or two—to the same for- 


eign institution in order to 
achieve maximum influence. 
Thought should be given to 


lengthening stipends for graduate 
students to 2 and in some cases 3 
years; experience suggests that 
one year is too short to allow for 
“total immersion” in the foreign 
culture, which should be a prime 
objective if one’s aim is to culti- 








vate the powers of international 
teamwork for later use. Perhaps a 
second look should be taken at 
the desirability of U.S. Govern- 
ment support for exchanges of 
highly selected secondary school 
students, long eschewed. There is 
a good deal of evidence that this 
is one of the most effective means 
of awakening lasting attitudes 
conducive to international coop- 
eration and understanding. 

The flow of leader exchanges 
among the Atlantic countries 
should be greatly augmented, re- 
versing the trends of the past dec- 
ade. Participants should be select- 
ed with three criteria in mind: 
(a) demonstrated leadership in a 
socially significant profession, (b) 
general interest in questions of 
public and international policy, 
and (c) future potential—sug- 
gesting younger leaders. Travel 
could often take place in interna- 
tional teams, to heighten inter- 
change. More seminar-type meet- 
ings with professional counter- 
parts on the one hand, and with 
host-country nationals interested 
in international affairs, on the 
other, should be introduced. Con- 
ference centers for this kind of 
activity should be designated here 
and abroad. The United States 
should take an active concern 
for more reciprocal programs of 
leader exchange, to insure that 
its own representative citizens 
broaden their outlooks and capaci- 
ties. 

Much more followup of ex- 
change alumni, especially leaders, 
should take place. Careers should 
be followed and alumni offered 


“ce 


periodic opportunities for “re- 


fresher” visits and participation 
in conferences of Atlantic-wide 
character. Those Fulbright  stu- 
dent grantees who display a prom- 
inent capacity for leadership as 
they mature should not be barred 
from further U.S. exchange 
grants; on the contrary, they 
should actively be sought and 
given the chance to renew their 
ties and knowledge abroad. 

Finally, one should seek to put 
the major emphasis where it be- 
longs, on the wide gamut of pri- 
vate activities which could fit 
within such a pattern. Those re- 
sponsible for such programs as the 
Experiment in International Liv- 
ing, the Eisenhower Fellowships, 
the Harkness Fellowships, the 
English-Speaking Union's _ ex- 
changes, and the American Field 
Service should put their heads to- 
gether to see if an underlying con- 
cept such as the emphasis on lead- 
ership, outlined in these pages, 
makes sense. If so, what could 
they and the foundations, cor- 
porations, private citizens and 
others who support them do to 
elaborate the principle? 


AVAILABLE TIME AND SPACE pre- 
clude more than this cursory ex- 
amination of some possible new 
directions in our _ nonpolitical, 
noneconomic relations with Eu- 
rope. Others with an_ interest 
should contribute to a public dis- 
cussion. Perhaps a national com- 
mission, cooperating with foreign 
institutions, could make a _ thor- 
oughgoing study of the needs and 
opportunities. 

The U.S. has accomplished a 
great deal in Europe, but it’s time 
to update a good thing. 











“Asa recent recruit to the ranks of what I consider one of the new- 


est of academic professions 


I hope to outline enough recog- 


nizable features to provide a reasonable picture of what universi- 
ties are doing to organize, support, and control their remarkable 


new international activities.” 


The International Officer: 
A New Academic Profession 


by JAMES L. COLWELL 


he extensive involvement of 

American universities in over- 
seas activities can hardly be con- 
sidered news, at least not to most 
readers of Exchange. The un- 
precedented scope of that involve- 
ment has had many effects, in- 
cluding helping trigger the 
International Education Act of 
1966. 


American education itself is in- 
creasingly being affected by the 
large-scale, outward look it has de- 
veloped over the last two decades. 
In this, American universities are 
reflecting the post-World War II 


1See, for example, the “phenomenal de- 
velopment of international programs” from 
1957-58 to 1964-65 shown in table I-A. 

81, of International Education: Past, 
Present, Problems and Prospects: Selected 
Readings To Supplement H.R. 14643, 89th 
Cong.. 2d sess.. House doc. 527 (Washing- 
ton, 1966). This is a report prepared by 
the Task Force on International Education, 
of which Representative John Brademas 
was chairman. The table is taken from The 
International Programs of American Uni- 
versities (East Lansing, 1966) . 
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concerns of the nation as a whole. 
It is during this period that they 
have become, in Clark Kerr’s 
words, “prime instruments of na- 


9 


tional purpose.’”? 

To some extent American uni- 
versities have always reflected the 
national purpose, but now they 
are functioning more actively as 
instruments of policy. Among the 
many results of their new role is 
the fact that an accelerating 
number of them are establishing 
unique administrative structures 
to deal with the growing foreign 
dimension of their activities, a 
part, to quote Kerr again, “of the 
transformation now engulfing our 
universities.” In most instances, 
university organization for over- 
seas activities was at first slow in 
coming, but there now seems a 
headlong rush, at least when 


2 Editorial Projects for Education report, 
“How Colleges Have Changed!” reprinted 
in Reader’s Digest, XC, 537 (January 
1967) , 97. 





measured against the normal state- 
ly pace of change in academia. 

I cannot pretend to be aware of 
all the latest developments in this 
area—both the rate and size of 
growth preclude such familiarity, 
short of a full-scale research 
project. But as a recent recruit to 
the ranks of what I consider one 
of the newest of academic profes- 
sions, that is, as the administrator 
of an International Office at an 
American university, I hope to 
outline enough recognizable fea- 
tures to provide a reasonable pic- 
ture of what universities are do- 
ing to organize, support, and 
control their remarkable new in- 
ternational activities. 


EARLY EFFORTS 


Despite its present rapid pace, 
the earlier stages of the organiza- 
tional process were so gradual 
that it is hard to know where to 
begin describing them. Since this 
is not a full-dress history of such 
developments, this nation’s past 
connections with foreign universi- 
ties, important though they have 
been in our cultural develop- 
ment, must be slighted here in fa- 
vor of those of recent vintage. 

There were a number of inter- 
esting international educational 
relations prior to World War II. 
The pioneer study abroad pro- 
erams of the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
the activities of the Institute of 
International Education (found- 
ed in 1919), the process of build- 
ing our graduate education on the 
German university experience of 
the 19th century—all have at least 
some connection with later pro- 
grams. Still, few if any American 
universities mounted any _pro- 


gram overseas prior to World 
War II, save an occasional sci- 
entific expedition. 

Federal legislation in the form 
of Point 4 assistance and the Ful- 
bright Act began a new era short- 
ly after World War II. The ex- 
change of individual students and 
scholars, once by far the largest 
and most important activity, has 
become only a part of the total. 
Increasingly universities have cen- 
tered their activities abroad 
around formal programs of over- 
seas assistance, often initiated by 
governmental and _ foundation 
grants. The scale of these pro- 
grams is greater than the world 
has heretofore known, and the im- 
pact has been felt on American 
campuses as well as abroad. 

Not all American educators are 
convinced that overseas programs 
are either necessary or desirable. 
The recent publicity resulting 
from exposure of CIA activities 
under the Michigan State Univer- 
sity contract to train the Saigon 
Police Department has provided a 
spectacular caveat for critics. In 
recent months both Columbia 
University and the University of 
Pennsylvania have been prodded 
by faculty reaction into a com- 
plete reexamination of their en- 
tire policy toward accepting gov- 
ernmental contracts, partly as a 
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result of the Cra-Msu affair. But 
well before this episode came to 
light, many of the right questions 
about university involvement in 
governmental assistance _ efforts 
abroad had been pointedly asked 
in John W. Gardner’s A.J.D. and 


the Universities (New York, 
1964) . 
Four years earlier the Ford 


Foundation had published a study 
which inquired, among other 
things, whether American univer- 
sities had given sufficient thought 
to their internal organization for 
the international activities in 
which they were engaged: 


Some of the past difficulties in university 
programs in world affairs, at home and 
abroad, have arisen from the fact that many 
programs have been sporadic, ad hoc, and 
inadequately related to one another. What 
may often be needed is a long-range, uni- 
versity-wide approach, under the highest 
auspices, to the total complex of substantive 
activities and administrative arrangements 
in the international field .... 

In any university there is a question 
whether the international dimensions of 
education are getting concerted and suffi- 
ciently high-level attention. Is there any 
place where all its international functions 
are considered together, so that directions 
and priorities can be deliberately set? 3 


In the few years since this 
study, a growing number of uni- 
versities have taken steps to pro- 
vide precisely the kind of ad- 
ministrative coordination and re- 
view which it called for. Some 
leaders in the field—the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
comes immediately to mind—had 
moved before this to consolidate 
responsibility for overseas pro- 
grams in a particular office, under 
a single administrative director, 
and with the greatest possible 


3 The University and World Affairs (New 
York, 1960). Italics mine. See also Milton 
J. Esman, Needed: An Education and Re- 
search Base to Support America’s Expanded 
Commitment Overseas (Pittsburgh, 1961) . 
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integration into the overall aca- 
demic program of the institution. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Using such criteria, other 
schools have made similar moves. 
Just as the rapid spread and the 
professionalization of the foreign 
student adviser was a phenome- 


non of the 1950’s, so the 1960’s 


seem marked by the appointment 
of international officers. It is even 
likely that the National Associa- 
tion for Foreign Student Affairs 
(formerly the National Associa- 
tion of Foreign Student Advisers) 
may shortly inaugurate a special 
section of its membership for in- 
ternational officers, who are in- 
creasingly in evidence among its 
membership. 

It may be presumptuous at this 
time to attempt even a semifinal 
account of the dramatic spread of 
international officers at American 
universities, but it is possible to 
attempt an interim report. Only a 
few years ago such individuals 
hardly existed. Walters Farrell 
Dyde, in a pioneer study based on 
a 1961 survey covering most ma- 
jor universities, found that vir- 
tually none of them had as yet 
centralized the administrative di- 
rection of their international ac- 
tivities.‘ Dyde was himself one of 
the first international officers, hav- 
ing founded the University of 
Colorado’s Office of International 
Education in 1959 and served 2 
years as part-time director.° 

How many international of- 
ficers are now serving is difficult 


4“University Administration of Interna- 
tional Education,” The Educational Quar- 
terly (The University of the Philippines) , 
IX, 4 (April 1962) , 27-40. 

5 My own tenure as the first full-time 
director of that office dates from September 
1965. 





to learn, but they are becoming 
more common. Slightly over a 
year ago, a study by Education 
and World Affairs (Ewa) stated 
that within the past 8 years, and 
at an accelerating rate, at least 25 
universities had established cen- 
tralized administrative organiza- 
tions for their international pro- 
grams.° That this estimate was far 
too low may be shown by a direc- 
tory which Ewa published less 
than a year later listing 80 such 
offices.” 


DIVERSITY OF DUTIES 


Given this growth, there can be 
little doubt of the need for such 
offices; however, their day-to-day 
function and that of their direc- 
tors can be described only in gen- 
eral terms. No two seem to have 
the same duties, a tendency to- 
ward diversity which can hardly 
surprise anyone familiar with the 
bewildering range of American 
higher education. The size, or- 
ganizational level, and concerns of 
an international office depend di- 
rectly on both the task it is ex- 
pected to perform and the indi- 
vidual university’s commitment to 
getting the task done. Some inter- 
national offices are essentially one- 
man operations, such as that at 
Wayne State University. There 
Dr. Victor A. Rapport, dean of in- 
ternational studies, has a minus- 
cule staff but nevertheless directs 
one of the nation’s largest and 
best-known programs of study 
abroad, in addition to other du- 
ties. 


6 The University Looks Abroad: Ap- 
proaches to World Affairs at Six American 
Universities (New York, 1965, 267) . 

7 Coordinating International Programs 
and Activities at U.S. Colleges and Univer- 
sities: A Directory (New York, November 
23, 1966) , 27, ff. 


Close to Wayne State geograph- 
ically, but at the opposite end of 
the scale in size, is Michigan State 
University’s International Pro- 
grams Office. Under Dean Glen 
L. Taggart, this office provides 
centralized administrative leader- 
ship for an impressive complex of 
—at last count—11 overseas con- 
tractual projects located on four 
continents, three area studies pro- 
grams (African, Asian, and Latin 
American), and six functional 
centers concerned with study and 
research into international activi- 
ties (international communica- 
tions, education and _ develop- 
ment, economic development, in- 
ternational agriculture and nutri- 
tion, international management, 
and development politics and ad- 
ministration) .6 These activities 
and others are housed in a new 
building which provides adequate 
physical proof of Michigan State’s 
worldwide services. 


Growth in administrative ca- 
pacity to handle international re- 
sponsibilities came, at most uni- 
versities, in response to steadily 
growing needs. Often there was 
an element of surprise at the ex- 
tent of administrative require- 
ments imposed by an almost un- 
noticed proliferation of overseas 
commitments which had come 
largely as a result of faculty, de- 
partmental, or college initiative. 
At both the Universities of Kan- 
sas and Colorado, ad hoc commit- 
tees set up to study the situation 
revealed an astonishing growth of 
interest in international programs 
but pointed out a need for closer 
coordination and administrative 


8 This description is based on interviews 
on the East Lansing campus and a bro- 
chure, The Changing International Dimen- 
sion at Michigan State University (East 
Lansing, n.d.) , 7-16. 
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control if the entire campus was 
to benefit.® 


Indiana University also presents 
a case in point. In 1965, long 
after that institution was widely 
and effectively engaged in an 
impressive number of interna- 
tional activities, an International 
Affairs Center was established. 
With it came adequate adminis- 
trative machinery to choose, to 
discriminate, and to assign geo- 
graphical priorities reflecting the 
university’s capabilities and inter- 
ests. The former “flypaper policy” 
of accepting whatever overseas 
project might chance to come 
along was out, in the words of the 
center’s director, Robert  F. 
Byrnes. Professor Byrnes, like 
many international officers, main- 
tains a high level of activity in re- 
search and teaching, in addition 
to his administrative duties. A 
Slavic historian, he spends only 
half his time as director of the In- 
ternational Affairs Center.*° 


Some international offices have 
responsibility for campus foreign 
student advisement—this will be 
the case shortly at Colorado State 
University and is presently true at 
Yale—while others do not. At the 
University of New Mexico, Ger- 
ald Slavin’s original responsi- 
bilities as foreign student adviser 


9See the following mimeographed com- 
mittee reports: Francis H. Heller, et al., 
International Education at the University 
of Kansas: A Prospectus for Future Devel- 
opment (Lawrence, September 1962) and 
Carl W. McGuire, et al., Proposal for Ex- 
panded International Education at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado (Boulder, May 26, 
1965) . 

10Dr. Byrnes is also chairman of the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel 
Grants, which administers the academic ex- 
change program carried out under the 
US.-U.S.S.R. exchanges agreement. He de- 
scribed this program in an article in the 
Summer 1966 issue of Exchange. 
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are being augmented as his duties 
move more in the direction of an 


international office as _ defined 
here. 
Undergraduate study abroad 


programs, in which participation 
has been reported as doubling 
every 3 or 4 years, are assigned to 
many international offices and de- 
mand long hours of student coun- 
seling. This is the case at the Uni- 
versities of Colorado and Kansas, 
and to some extent at Kansas 
State, but not at Nebraska, Wyom- 
ing, or Montana State. 

Often the administration of Arp 
or foundation grants for overseas 
assistance programs demands large 
proportions of the international 
officer’s time and energy. Many 
international offices can, in fact, 
trace their origins directly to such 
programs, as at the University of 
Illinois. There, as is the case with 
most international offices, Dean 
Royden Dangerfield answers di- 
rectly to the highest academic 
officer on the campus and exer- 
cises responsibilitigs cutting across 
college or departmental lines of 
demarcation. 

Most international officers find 
a good share of their working 
time occupied by recruiting du- 
ties. Manning overseas projects 
with well-qualified people is es- 
sential but often proves difficult, 
and most universities are forced 
sooner or later to look beyond 
their own campuses to fill their 
commitments. Many such projects 
are joint undertakings from the 
start. The Mid-America State 
Universities Association (Masua), 
for example, currently sponsors 
three such joint projects, while 
its members—the Big Eight Ath- 
letic Conference Schools plus 
Colorado State University—indi- 





vidually administer a growing 
number of their own. Meetings of 
the Masua International Officers, 
held semiannually beginning in 
January 1966, always include dis- 
cussions of overseas manpower 
needs, some of them urgent. 

The fact that it is proving pos- 
sible to staff international offices 
with persons familiar with foreign 
cultures and experienced in over- 
seas activities is in part a tribute 
to the success of past programs of 
educational exchange. There is 
now a reservoir of overseas experi- 
ence on American campuses 
which can be tapped as needed. 
Rare indeed is the campus today 
which cannot boast at least some 
returned Fulbright scholars, Peace 
Corpsmen, study abroad gradu- 
ates, veterans of Alp programs anu 
other former overseas Americans. 

Such overseas experience, wheth- 
er or not combined with com- 
petence in_ related academic 
disciplines—area studies, interna- 
tional affairs, or foreign languages 
and literatures—provides invalua- 
ble background for the interna- 
tional officer. Increasingly, too, 
the student interested in serving 
in the field can find graduate 
professional training which is at 
least closely related, as are the 
programs of international or com- 
parative education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, and 
the University of Chicago. 


QUESTIONS STILL UNANSWERED 


To be sure, the tidying up of 
administrative chores and the de- 
velopment of experienced ad- 
ministrators, essential though 
these steps have been, do not 


answer the overriding questions 
troubling many American univer- 
sities involved with international 
programs today. These questions 
concern the basic commitment of 
universities to world affairs and 
include such problems as what 
kinds of programs they should 
operate and why, the extent to 
which they should commit their 
available resources, and the aca- 
demic benefits they should rea- 
sonably expect to receive from 
such efforts. 

The growing trend toward cen- 
tralization of international re- 
sponsibilities cannot automatical- 
ly provide the necessary answers. 
But the growth of this new profes- 
sion does mean that on many 
American campuses there are in- 
ternational offices staffed by indi- 
viduals with whom such questions 
can properly be discussed and to 
which the higher level university 
administrators under whom these 
offices are usually placed may turn 
for knowledgeable advice. 

The increased formation of in- 
stitutional groupings to under- 
take overseas commitments which 
are too extensive for any single in- 
stitution is naturally facilitated by 
the existence of international 
offices... Such consortia, which 
make possible the benefits of par- 
ticipation in overseas projects for 
schools which might otherwise 
lack resources to undertake such 
programs alone, are also growing 
at an astounding rate. 


11 There are now over 800 educational 
consortia, according to Time magazine, al- 
though most are not primarily concerned 


with international activities, of course. 
See “Sharing the Knowledge,” Time, 
LXXXVIII, 5 (July 29, 1966), p. 40. The 


Ewa directory referred to above lists over 
30 which do sponsor joint international 
programs. 
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With the achievement of new 
Federal legislation in internation- 
al education, American universi- 
ties are soon to find enormous 
and unprecedented opportunities 
in international education. By 
staffing new administrative struc- 
tures specifically designed to take 
advantage of these opportunities, 
American universities are demon- 
strating both the will and the ca- 
pacity to support their full share 
of what one scholar has called 





“the fourth dimension of foreign 
policy,” and another has termed 
“the neglected aspect of foreign 
affairs.”""* In the thick of that 
effort will be members of a vital 
new profession, the international 
officers. 


12 Philip H. Coombs, The Fourth Dimen- 
sion of Foreign Policy: Educational and 
Cultural Affairs (New York, 1964), and 
Charles Frankel, The Neglected Aspect of 
Foreign Affairs: American Educational and 
Cultural Policy Abroad (Washington, 
1965) . 


Professors Abroad 


During the period Feb. 1, 1966, to Jan. 31, 1967, 667 U.S. 
faculty members received awards under the American Professor 
Program (Fulbright-Hays Act) to lecture or pursue research 
abroad. Of this number, 17 went to Africa, 48 to Latin America, 
164 to Eastern Asia and the Pacific area, 317 to Europe, and 121 


to the Near East and South Asia. 


A community volunteer traces a change in emphasis in community 
programs for foreign students from hospitality to mutual partict- 


pation in international education. 


The World in Our Town 


by OLIVE K. MILLER 


S hyly the world arrives by bus 
and plane in the colorful 
forms of foreign students who 
have come to the United States to 
learn. They do not fully realize 
that they have also come to teach 
—and that the communities will 
learn because of them. 

I’m glad the word “active” is in 
the assigned title? because it sug- 
gests the liveliness—the living col- 
or, which characterizes the in- 
terrelationships of foreign  stu- 
dents with individuals who make 
up the community. 


Let us examine the title which 
was assigned a little more closely. 
In the context of. intercultural 
education, responsibilities and 
benefits are not to be construed as 
some sort of parallel listings of 
“duties” and “rewards.” Any re- 
sponsibility which an individual 
assumes in an active international 
program in the community is 


1 This article is based on a paper entitled 
“Responsibilities and Benefits to the Com- 
munity From an Active International Pro- 
gram.” The paper was given at a NAFSA 
Field Service workshop in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


really an opportunity. An oppor- 
tunity for what? An opportunity 
to serve, to share, and to learn. 
Such an opportunity is, indeed, a 
benefit. 

Clara Simerville, foreign stu- 
dent adviser at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, has written an interesting 
pamphlet: The Foreign Student 
in Your Classroom—‘“‘A Critical 
Opportunity.” I have taken the 
liberty of paraphrasing it slightly 
by substituting the word ‘“‘com- 
munity” for the word “‘class- 
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room.” Her summation would 
read like this: 

A foreign student in your com- 
munity offers a critical opportuni- 


ty 
—to help him adapt to the new 


environment in such a way that 
he can do his best work. 


—to stimulate learning in the 
mind of a foreign person whose 
society is struggling to learn new 
ways. 


—to stimulate Americans of all 
ages to discover a wider world of 
wisdom in their own and other so- 
cieties. 


—to be an influential part of the 
progress of humanity toward a 
better life. 


Since we now live in a time 
when all learning must be seen in 
a world perspective, the presence 
of foreign students in our com- 
munities presents an unusual op- 
portunity to become aware of 
“The World in Our Town.” 


“OUR TOWN” 


What do we mean by our com- 
munity? I mean the man on the 
aisle in the fourth row, the wom- 
an in the blue hat on the left near 
the back, the child you have just 
left at nursery school, the quarter- 
back on the high school football 
team, the landlady who rents to 
foreign students, the teller at the 
bank. This is enough to indicate 
that the word “community,” like 
the words “foreign students,” 
mean live individuals with differ- 
ent hopes and aspirations and 
needs—a mutual need—the need 
to learn. 

Each year thousands of students 
from abroad come to “our towns” 
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all over the United States. They 
walk our streets, shop in our 
stores, eat in our restaurants, live 
in our apartments, study at our 
colleges, and visit our homes. 
They have come a long way to 
learn more. We have the opportu- 
nity to learn more without the se- 
rious physical dislocation. But 
you must be warned that if you 
work as hard at learning as they 
do, you, too, will have serious dis- 
locations—in old stereotypes, con- 
cepts, and comfortable ideas that 
may no longer be valid when you 
are forced to examine them face 
to face and side by side with a 
person from another culture. 


Bergen Evans, in his book The 
Natural History of Nonsense, 
says: “Cultural change is depend- 
ent more upon the stimulus of 
new experiences than upon a 
mere passage of time. Advances in 
culture depend on the chances 
that any group has to learn from 
the experience of others, and the 
more contacts the greater oppor- 
tunities to learn. And the most 
important of all cultural experi- 
ences is contact with members of 
a different culture.” 


SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


Since I had the temerity to 
rearrange some of Clara Simer- 
ville’s ideas, I might as well go a 
step or two further and adapt a 
few of Shakespeare’s. I am refer- 
ring to his “seven ages of man” as 
a means of enumerating the 
different age levels in our commu- 
nity and how they benefit from an 
active international program. 
With the advent of Medicare and 
Polident we can eliminate the last 
one—‘‘sans teeth.” 


First we have the young child, 





the preschooler fearful of new 
and strange people and situations. 
This is the time that prejudices 
begin to take form. They are not 
taught—they are caught—from 
spoken words or silences within 
the family group, from neighbors, 
from other children. A child who 
has known a foreign student with- 
in the family group has had the 
opportunity to adapt at an early 
age to differences in language, col- 
or, and customs. 

The next age is the “schoolboy 
crawling unwillingly to school.” I 
can cite two situations where the 
school-age boys were certainly not 
unwilling. One is because of a 
program in school called “The 
World Comes to 7th Grade.” 

With the cooperation of the 
Board of Education and the class- 
room teacher, men and women 
who have lived abroad, or who 
have been open-minded travelers, 
coordinate their materials with 
the geography, history, or social 
studies lessons. During the sched- 
uled classroom period the volun- 
teers show slides, objects, instru- 
ments, and in every way possible 
try to make the textbook pages 
come to life. A foreign student, 
from the part of the world being 
studied, then comments on his 
life there, the changes which are 
occurring, and what he hopes to 
do when he returns home. For the 
many children who have never 
been out of their neighborhoods 
it is difficult to grasp what is 
meant by such phrases as “other 
cultures,” “Far East.” But when 
the pupils meet and talk with a 
real live person from another cul- 
ture, they begin to develop some 
curiosity about the wider world. 

The foreign student can ob- 
serve teaching methods, curricula, 


the unusual cooperation between 
school and community, as well as 
make a personal contribution to 
the education of American chil- 
dren. 

As an example of ingenuity and 
imagination I would like to tell 
about an unusual situation which 
occurred at a camp for blind chil- 
dren. If it is difficult for sighted 
children to discover the world, 
how much more difficult it must 
be for children blind since birth. 


COUNSELOR FROM KASHMIR 


In this instance there was a 
blind counselor from Kashmir. 
He planned an international festi- 
val for blind children and asked 
foreign students to participate. 
The ballfield was divided into the 
four different parts of the world. 
Children were helped to construct 
pyramids, deserts, waterfalls. 
They helped create their own cos- 
tumes; some were lent by foreign 
students. They loved the feel of 
the different materials and were 
amazed at what parts of the body 
were bare, here and there, when 
wearing certain costumes. There 
was a good deal of giggling at the 
boy who was dressed as Gandhi. 

The blind children took their 
sighted friends on a tour of the 
world and described its wonders 
to us. I still smile when I think of 
the young Negro boy all whit- 
ened-up as he posed as the statue 
of the Discus Thrower and sailed 
paper plates in all directions. Re- 
freshments consisted of small 
tastes of different foods: curried 
rice, olives, figs. 

Youth organizations, Scouts, 
Sunday school classes _ have 
benefited enormously from the 
leadership of foreign students. In 
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turn, the foreign students have 
been amazed by the varied types 
of volunteer service performed by 
our young people. Many of the 
foreign wives have enrolled in 
training courses in Scouts, Red 
Cross, Visiting Nurses, Junior 
League, in order to be able to or- 
ganize similar projects when they 
return home. Their perceptive 
questioning of whys and hows has 
given us new insights which have 
led to various improvements in 
our own organizations. 

The next age, “the lover sigh- 
ing like a furnace,” is the age of 
the college student. It is the age 
of personal concerns which often 
lead foreign students and Ameri- 
can students up divergent paths. 
The University of Washington in 
Seattle has combined a campus 
brother-sister plan with a _ host 
family plan. This seeks to com- 
bine the freshness of the peer 
group with the stability of the 
American family. The foreign stu- 
dent adviser at the University of 
Iowa has prepared a brief pam- 
phlet titled Foreign Students Are 
Friendly, which is distributed to 
American students to stimulate an 
awareness of foreign student class- 
mates. Vacation tours are being 
planned in a number of colleges 
which team up foreign and 
American students on short trips 
within the United States. 

We will merge the next two 
groups—‘‘the soldier” and “the 
justice with a fair round belly’— 
because there is an inevitable over- 
lap between the “older younger 
people” and the “younger older 
people” who represent the heart 
of | > community program. What 
r diets and hair coloring, the 
distinctions are blurred. 
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With the help of the foreign 
student adviser these volunteers 
have determined what responsi- 
bilities to the foreign student the 
community should assume, and 
have organized members of the 
community to carry them out. 
These decisions may result in 
many activities of mutual interest. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GROWTH 


What should be emphasized is 
the enormous variety of opportu- 
nities available to people in the 
community for continued growth 
in knowledge of our own culture 
and the culture of others. In some 
towns volunteers form discussion 
groups for both American and 
foreign students. They discuss 
such books as The Nature of Prej- 
udice by Gordon W. Allport, Un- 
derstanding Other Cultures by 
Corinne Brown, The Silent Lan- 
guage by Leonard Hall, As Others 
See Us by Bryant Wedge, and 
many current articles and re- 
search papers. 

Community organizations and 
institutions are used as living lab- 
orataries as their members assist 
in conducting Seminars in Ameri- 
can Life, in which our education- 
al, political, economic, religious, 
and social theories and practices 
are explored against the back- 
ground of other cultures. Some- 
times the colleges conduct a series 
of meetings on these subjects; the 
communities then follow up with 
planned visits especially designed 
for foreign students to businesses, 
factories, farms, churches, banks, 
welfare agencies, and museums. 

To complete Shakespeare’s cy- 
cle I would like to mention the 
benefits we all gain from the re- 








sponsibilities in the field of ex- 
change of persons assumed by re- 
cently retired men. Their 
knowledge, experience, skills, and 
availability are of value in all 
phases of community programs. 
Their know-how on efficient pro- 
cedures and records is helpful. 
As discussion leaders on various 
aspects of American life they are 
interesting and often dynamic. 
Some hobbyists repair household 
equipment and refinish furniture 
for sale or loan to foreign stu- 
dents and their families. This 
close association of foreign stu- 
dents with volunteers of all ages 
adds a new dimension to the ex- 
perience of all participants. 

One of the greatest benefits of 
an active community program is 
the close cooperation among fac- 


ulty, community, and foreign stu- 
dents. Is it possible that this pat- 
tern of cooperating peoples, shar- 
ing their insights and cultures and 
hopes, is the shape of the future? 


YOU WILL NOTICE that I have 
not used the words “friendship” 
or “peace” as goals for an active 
community program. There is 
ample evidence that many real 
friendships are formed during the 


process of various associations. 
But the real goal of a community 
program which will produce 


maximum benefits to all is to 
produce continuously self-educat- 
ing individuals motivated toward 
learning and _ toward — sharing 
knowledge among themselves and 
with other peoples of the world. 


Knowledge Plus Understanding 


In a time of relentless transition and development, when old 
institutions and practices are changing almost day to day, there 
is a simple truism to be found in Solomon’s Biblical admonition: 
“Knowledge is a wonderful thing; therefore get knowledge; but 
with all thy getting, get understanding.” 

It stands at the heart of our effort—of all we are trying to 
accomplish today through international education—the spread 
of knowledge together with the understanding among men and 
nations that can be advanced so dramatically by a direct, living 


experience. 


—Institute of International Education, Annual Report 1966. 
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Dr. Mulder traces the development of American studies in India 
from the thirties down to the present, including the founding of 
the American Studies Research Centre, which he directs. 


American Studies in India 


by WILLIAM MULDER 


ndian interest in the United 

States and American interest in 
India are two sides of the coin of 
international exchange which 
world events have put into in- 
creased circulation. Popular inter- 
est in each other is one thing, a 
disciplined examination of each 
other’s civilization quite another, 
although the two are related. The 
more movies and headlines both 
countries see about each other, 
the greater the desire—and the 
need—to learn more about what 
is behind them. On the chart of 
mutual awareness, the sharply ris- 
ing curve of general interest is 
matched, though lower on the 
scale, by a rising curve of academ- 
ic activity. Scholarship, like trade, 
in this sense follows the flag: po- 
litical and economic missions pre- 
suppose study papers and leave 
behind them, in turn, whole ar- 
chives for the economist, the po- 
litical scientist, the sociologist, 
and the historian to study. Behind 
the Indian villager’s use of Ameri- 
can seed and the American subur- 
banite’s use of bleeding Madras, 
behind the local panchayat and 
the New England town meeting, 
behind the vague realization that 
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Thoreau may have _ influenced 
Gandhi and that Whitman was a 
Vedantist lie complex stories re- 
quiring the patience and skill of 
trained research to produce the 
monographs that lead to reap- 
praisal and appreciation of each 
other’s culture. A critical intro- 
duction to an Indian edition of 
Hemingway or Huckleberry Finn 
being read in the colleges is one 
more antidote to Hollywood’s 
stereotypes of the American scene. 

The scholarly passage to Ameri- 
ca is as vital to Indian national in- 
terest as the scholarly passage to 
India is vital to American nation- 
al interest. Each nation, in a more 
intimate meeting of East and 
West than Kipling could have im- 
agined, turns hopefully to its uni- 
versities for the knowledge in 
depth without bias that will in- 
form, explain, and interpret not 
only events but also the ancient 
attitudes and present intentions 
out of which the events of history 
arise. Hence the growth of Indian 
studies in the United States in the 
larger context of non-Western 
studies, and of American studies 
in India. 





The development of American 
studies in India is recent enough 
that many Fulbrighters reading 
this article have taken part in it. 
In 1952-53 Fulbrighter Howard 
Kramer lectured on American his- 
tory and related topics at Madras 
and Allahabad Universities. He 
presented nearly 600 books on 
American history and public af- 
fairs to Allahabad when he left. 
Dr. George H. Mayer introduced 
a formal paper in American his- 
tory at Lucknow and Gauhati 
Universities and lectured also at 
Osmania University. Dr. Egbert 
S. Oliver drew up the first sylla- 
bus in American literature to be 
adopted by an Indian university 
and taught it at Osmania in 
1956-57 following preliminary 
lectures by Dean Herman Spivey 
of the University of Kentucky, 
who was there on an American 
specialist grant.’ 

Indian Fulbrighters, returned 
from the States with degrees or 
postdoctoral training, or with 
enough momentum to go on to an 
Indian Ph.D., in time introduced 
or took over papers in American 
subjects at their own universities 
until today 41 universities teach 
American history, 43 teach Amer- 
ican literature, and at least a dozen 
teach American government and 
politics, with here and there a 
separate course being taught in 
American economic history. This 
counts universities only, not the 
number of courses in these sub- 
jects which their colleges, follow- 
ing the university syllabus, may 
be teaching. 

1Dr. Kramer is now division director, 
graduate education in science, National 
Science Foundation, Washington. Dr. Mayer 
is visiting professor of history, New College, 


Sarasota. Dr. Oliver is head of the English 
department at Portland State College, 


Oreg. 


AN ENCOURAGING TREND 


Numbers are, of course, no in- 
dex of performance, but they 
mark a trend not likely to de- 
cline, a trend encouraging enough 
to have given American studies 
some prestige and, with it, a few 
problems: a shortage of trained 
teachers, a scarcity of textbooks, 
an uneven syllabus, a vulnerabil- 
ity to opportunism. But they 
measure the distance American 
studies have come since an Indian 
Ph.D. from Harvard, V. S. Ram, 
head of the political science de- 
partment at Lucknow University, 
taught a paper on American his- 
tory there in the 1930’s and was 
called “Yankee Ram” for his 
pains. In 1946 another precursor, 
Professor Merle Curti from the 
University of Wisconsin, lectured 
in India on American history at 
the invitation of the Watumull 
Foundation. 

In 1949 the Indian Council of 
World Affairs, organized in 1942, 
cosponsored an Indo-American 
Congress, and in 1955 it founded 
the Indian School of Internation- 
al Studies with a Department of 
American History and _Institu- 
tions, which in its first 10 years 
sent 15 of its 20 doctoral candi- 
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dates to the United States for field 
work on Ford Foundation grants, 
fellows who, since earning their 
degrees at the school, are now, 
like their Fulbright counterparts, 
teaching in university depart- 
ments throughout India. 


BINATIONAL FOUNDATION 


The American  Fulbrighters 
mentioned above went to India in 
response to requests from the 
binational board of the U.S. Edu- 
cational Foundation in India 
(User!) . Following the signing of 
an executive agreement by the 
United States and India in 1950 
UsEFI was set up to arrange for 
exchanges of scholars. It was the 
first request for a lecturer in 
American history that resulted in 
Dr. Kramer’s going to India in 
1952. 

In 1953 UseErF1 started an an- 
nual Seminar in American His- 
tory and Culture, usually taught 
by American Fulbright professors, 
for Indian college teachers and in- 
tended to give them some back- 
ground and to stimulate their in- 
terest in American civilization. In 
the 1960’s the foundation fol- 
lowed with specialized workshops 
for Indians actually teaching or 
about to teach the growing num- 
ber of postgraduate papers in 
American history and literature. 
Academic respect and a receptive 
climate for American studies in 
India owe much to all these devel- 
opments. 

Work at the Indian School is 
for the doctorate and coordinated 
as an area study, the department 
itself now being called a De- 
partment of American Studies. 
Courses in American subjects in 
the universities are only at the 
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M.A. level and uncoordinated, al- 
though UseEF1 is assisting three 
universities to develop Ph.D. 
programs—Delhi University in 
American literature, Bombay in 
American government and _poli- 
tics, Jadavpur in American his- 
tory; and not a few independent 
candidates for the Ph.D. at dif- 
ferent universities now register 
topics in American literature, his- 
tory, and Indo-American relations 
for their research. The programs 
at Bombay, Jadavpur, and Delhi 
will require not merely a disserta- 
tion in the field of specialization 
but a broad knowledge of Ameri- 
can civilization as well. This 
means coordination among de- 
partments and disciplines. Ameri- 
can studies so conceived may in 
time be included in the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission’s compre- 
hensive plan for developing area 
studies in India. 

In the universities at the 
moment the  interdisciplinary 
sense of the term hardly applies. 
“American studies” is an umbrel- 
la for separate disciplines seeking 
its shelter and making separate 
approaches to American civiliza- 
tion, often ignorant of or at best 
indifferent to the others. Ameri- 
can subjects in Indian universities 
are related rather than interrelat- 
ed, with many luminaries shining 
apart without, on any given cam- 
pus, forming a constellation. Even 
the P.L. 480 chair in American 
studies, tried out at several uni- 
versities, has been a traditional 
appointment in history or litera- 
ture or government and politics, 
with the chairholder seldom reach- 
ing colleagues and students in 
other disciplines. With depart- 
ments so immured, the universi- 
ties cannot yet turn out specialists 





in American Studies — Studies 
with a capital S—what Europe 
and Japan call “Americanists.” 
For most faculty, moreover, teach- 
ing an American subject is a part- 
time luxury. Few can afford a to- 
tal professional commitment to it. 

There is developing, however, a 
sense of professional fraternity in 
history, among those teaching 
American history, and in English, 
among those teaching American 
literature, expressed in such na- 
tional associations and gatherings 
as the Indo-American History 
Congress and the American Liter- 
ature Section of the All-India 
English Teachers’ Conference. At 
the same time both faculties, 
largely because of prolonged ex- 
posure to each other in joint ses- 
sions at User workshops and sem- 
inars, are discovering what they 
can learn from each other in 
studying the United States. It is 
no longer uncommon to find a 
teacher of American history pre- 
scribing Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought and a 
teacher of American literature re- 
quiring Turner’s The Significance 
of the Frontier in American His- 
tory. Implicit in American Stud- 
ies—with a capital S—is the ideal 
of breadth without sacrificing the 
depth of one’s own. specialization. 


THE CENTRE 


The American Studies Re- 
search Centre, born as an idea at 
a Useri workshop in 1962 and 
opened 2 years later in Hyderabad 
as a special project of the founda- 
tion, seeks to make the ideal ex- 
plicit. Registered as an Indian so- 
ciety, with a binational board of 
directors and enjoying binational 


support which has made it inde- 
pendent of User1, the Centre is 
attempting to provide a major re- 
source for and give a sense of di- 
rection to the study and teaching 
of the United States in India. 
Temporarily accommodated in 
Osmania University’s new library 
building awaiting the day it can 
erect its own buildings on the five 
acres set aside for it, the Centre is 
meanwhile acquiring a basic li- 
brary—now numbering 18,000 
volumes and destined to grow to 
75,000—intended to be useful to 
teachers of American subjects 
seeking to improve their prepara- 
tion and to scholars doing doctor- 
al and postdoctoral research. 

More than 20 universities sup- 
port the Centre as _ corporate 
members and nearly 800 teachers 
and students as individual mem- 
bers, who receive the Centre’s 
newsletter, booklists, and other 
publications, borrow books and 
periodicals by mail, and on a com- 
petitive basis are eligible to ap- 
ply for American studies awards 
(teacher study grants, research 
fellowships, and grants-in-aid) or, 
on invitation, to participate in 
seminars and_ special summer 
courses relevant to their interests 
as these are organized, like the 
Intensive Program in American 
History and Literature, jointly 
sponsored with Useri1, which the 
Centre conducted in Hyderabad 
last May. 

Former Fulbrighters to India 
may support the Centre as over- 
seas members by sending a $10 
contribution to the Conference 
Board in Washington, enabling 
the Centre to buy the books and 
periodicals their Indian colleagues 
so badly need. An American com- 
mittee of distinguished scholars, 
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until recently headed by Dr. John 
Hope Franklin, is promoting the 
Centre’s interests among the foun- 
dations and the professions in the 
United States. 

As a physical reality the Centre 
provides material benefits. As an 
idea it provides more: the idea of 
the Centre has given Indian 
teachers and scholars in American 
studies a psychological lift, an 
identity, an academic refuge, like 
men lost at sea finding themselves 
safe on the same island. It makes 
the Centre an exhilarating place 
to work, even when the requests 
on occasion are desperately naive 
like “Kindly send me a list of top- 
ics on which research has already 
been done in history” or despair- 
ingly erudite like “Let me know 
what edition of the Gita was 
found under Whitman’s pillow at 
his death.” The Centre is, like 
Burke’s Americans, “‘still in the 
gristle, not yet hardened in the 
bone,” which means it is growing, 
with its reference services, its 
checklists and bibliographies, its 
collections and publications bare- 
ly begun. Its daily preoccupation 
is, and will always be, to give the 
scholar, as Emerson would put it, 
an “original relation” with his 
material. 


DISCOVERING THE U.S. 


American studies in India are 
nobody’s monopoly. Established 
scholars immersed for most of 
their lives in English literature or 
British history are discovering the 
United States and read their 
papers at the professional meet- 
ings or publish them alongside 
their younger colleagues in the 
journals. They bring old skills to 
new subject matter, opening their 
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own minds in the process. The 
Matthiessen who wrote The 
American Renaissance had earlier 
written a book about The Art of 
Elizabethan Translation. Irving 
moved from the Alhambra to As- 
toria, Henry Adams from the Vir- 
gin to the dynamo. Indian schol- 
ars coming late to American 
studies can bring the same _ per- 
spective. 

The spreading interest results 
in more publication. The Liter- 
ary Criterion has been able to de- 
vote two issues to American litera- 
ture, and the Osmania Journal of 
English Studies has followed suit 
with one. User1 has published 
American History by Indian His- 
torians, and an Anthology of 
American Literature: The Nine- 
teenth Century, with one on the 
20th century to follow. Books by 
Indian scholars on American sub- 
jects appear more frequently in 
the lists of publishers in both In- 
dia and the United States. 

There are other workers in the 
field. The United States Informa- 
tion Service aids individuals and 
institutions alike through its book 
presentations, its regional semi- 
nars in American literature and 
history, which take advantage of 
Fulbright lecturers already in the 
country or visiting American spe- 
cialists, and its low-priced In- 
dian reprints of books in Ameri- 
can studies—notably a series of 
American classics by major 
writers of the 19th century and 
important books in American his- 
tory, biography, economics, and 
government and politics. Its uni- 
versity programs officers, often on 
leave from academic posts of their 
own at home, are sensitive to the 
needs of Indian faculty and stu- 
dents struggling with inadequate 





facilities and resources in the col- 
leges. 

At the moment, the demand for 
American literature and _ history 
in the colleges and universities 
seems to be outrunning the supply. 
There are premature courses and 
premature dissertations — courses 
without qualified teachers, with- 
out textbooks, without logistical 


support in the library; and re- 
search without resources, with- 
out qualified supervisors, with- 
out much sense of self-direction. 
American studies in India are still 
a long way from producing a Salz- 
burg Seminar or a Harmsworth or 
Pitt professorship. But that is pre- 
cisely what makes the situation. to 
coin a phrase, “challenging.” 


Recent Presidential Appointments 
to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships 


President Johnson has recently 
appointed four new members to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. They 
are: Edward L. Booher, _presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Book Co.; Lloyd 
N. Hand, attorney, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; James A. Truman, Associate 
Commissioner of Education for 
Field Services, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; and Jack J. Valenti, president, 
Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc. 

The other eight members of the 
board are: John Hope Franklin 
(chairman), professor of American 
history, University of Chicago; 
James R. Roach . (vice chairman) , 
professor of government, University 
of Texas; William G. Craig, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; Teruo Ihara, 
associate professor of education, 


University of Hawaii; Francis Kep- 
pel, chairman of the board, General 
Learning Corp.; Fredrick B. Pike, 
professor of Latin American history, 
University of Pennsylvania; John 
M. Stalnaker, president, National 
Merit Scholarship Corp.; and 
George E. Taylor, director, Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute, Uni- 
versity of Washington. Members are 
appointed for a three-year term. 

The Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships sets the policies for the De- 
partment of State’s international 
educational exchange program and 
supervises it from the initial pro- 
gram plans to the final selection of 
the academic grantees. These in- 
clude students, teachers, research 
scholars, and university lecturers, 
both in this country and abroad. 
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Foreign students at Iowa State University are responding enthu- 
siastically to the novel methods used in the experimental noncredit 
English composition course instituted last fall by two teachers who 


describe their efforts below. 


Oral/Aural Motivation: Experiment 


in Teaching English Composition 


by LILIAN O. FEINBERG and BETTY AZAR 


“Last week professor Joseph K. 
Walkup gave us a talk entitled 
‘An Introduction to Industrial 
Engineering.’ Professor Walkup is 
head of that department. .. . I 
didn’t have the slightest interest 
in I.E. before. Now I feel as if I 
have found a gold mine.”’—Chris- 
topher Chin, graduate student in 
biophysics. 

“Yesterday Dr. Roland McCor- 
mack gave us a lecture concerning 
our health and disease. He told 
me how terrible tetanus is. As 
soon as the class ended, I went to 
the University Hospital; surpris- 
ingly enough, there were five or 
six students in the class of English 
10B at the hospital, waiting for 
injections.” — Nubuo Kawasaki, 
graduate student in architecture. 

“Dr. Donald Boles, a professor 
of government at ISU [lowa State 
University], was our guest 
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speaker yesterday. He spoke on 
the mythology of American poli- 
tics. He spoke quite fast; you can- 
not blame him because he is a 
Northerner. The best way to dis- 
tinguish a Northerner from a 
Southerner in this country is by 
the way they talk.’”—Christopher 
Chin. 

“According to the _ speaker, 
Dean Chalmer Roy, Iowa State 
University does not require any 
pre-examination for the students 
in selecting their own major. This 
is quite different from my coun- 
try.” . . .—Ali Atahan, graduate 
student in agronomy. 


Immediate involvement is the 
aim of an experiment in teaching 
English to foreign students at Io- 
wa State University of Science 
and Technology, Ames, Iowa. 
Foreign graduates and undergrad- 





uates entering Isu with TOEFL’ 
scores of 500-579, or Lado? or 
Autc® scores of 75-84, are ad- 
vised to take English 10B, a spe- 
cial noncredit composition course. 
Passing English 10B or scoring 
ToeFrL 580+, or Lado or AULC 
85-90, is a requirement for for- 
eign students in the Graduate 
College. It is also a prerequisite 
for entrance into the regular 
Freshman English sequence. The 
class usually includes 35-40 stu- 
dents from a third as many coun- 
tries. 

In the past, for both graduates 
and undergraduates this course 
had been a distasteful hurdle, 
an interruption preventing them 
from taking a full course load in 
their major fields. This psy- 
chological block resulted in exces- 
sive class-cutting and poor per- 
formances—frustrations on both 
sides of the podium. 


LECTURE-DIALOG 


In fall 1966 an experiment was 
begun. The focal point of this ex- 
periment consists of inviting a fac- 
ulty member or towns person to 
discuss informally a topic of inter- 
est with the 10B class for one pe- 
riod of the four weekly class meet- 
ings. The speaker talks for about 
20 minutes; this is followed by a 
question session for the remainder 
of the 50-minute class hour—a 
dialog between guest and students. 


1 Test of English as a Foreign Language, 
Princeton, N. J., Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. 

2 The Lado or Michigan Test of English 
Language Proficiency, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
University of Michigan, English Language 
Institute. 

3 English Usage Test, American Language 
Institute of Georgetown University. 


This lecture-dialog is valuable, 
first of all, for the students’ orien- 
tation to and involvement in the 
university and the community of 
Ames. The students are able to 
meet personally an outstanding 
member of the town or campus 
community, to establish valuable 
contacts with administrators and/ 
or scholars and professionals usu- 
ally inaccessible to newcomers. 
For instance, Dr. McCormack, re- 
ferred to in one of the introduc- 
tory quotes, has become a person- 
al friend of a half-dozen students 
in English 10B. Also, the Mayor 
of Ames, who introduced himself 
to each student individually, as- 
sured all of them that he was al- 
ways available for consultation on 
legal questions. The students also 
found themselves conversing free- 
ly and rapidly with the dean of 
the College of Sciences and Hu- 
manities on a variety of topics 
ranging from university policies 
to the probable obsolescence of 
jobs for which they are preparing. 


Besides the beneficial social 
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after-effects of the lecture-dialog, 
the value of this method is that it 
results in a greater motivation of 
the student than usual in his 
study of the English language via 
his involvement in the communi- 
ty, the university, and the English 
10B class periods. The lecture-dia- 
log provides the base for the 
teaching of composition. 

Part of the initial involvement 
stems from the choice of topics. 
The students themselves suggest 
the subject matter and, in some 
cases, the speaker. The series be- 
gan with the Mayor of Ames, fol- 
lowed by the assistant to the dean 
of the College of Engineering, the 
director of the university YMCA, 
the head of the department of in- 
dustrial engineering, a professor 
of political science, a university 
physician, a specialist in wild life, 
the editor of the city newspaper, 
the Ames Daily Tribune, the 
dean of the College of Sciences 
and Humanities, a home econom- 
ics extension area director speak- 
ing on the role of women in the 
United States, the chairmen of 
the departments of chemistry and 
physics, the assistant dean of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, a 
professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing whose concern is the interac- 
tion between technology and the 
culture in which it develops, an 
economist, and a literature profes- 
sor speaking on humor and satire. 

Each speaker understands the 
diversity of his audience and 
speaks on topics of general inter- 
est, avoiding the jargon of his 
own specialty. Although the stu- 
dents were skeptical at first about 
how interested they would be in 
the topics, generally they have re- 
ceived all of the speakers enthu- 
siastically, as is evidenced by the 
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excitement exhibited by a gradu- 
ate student in biophysics over in- 
dustrial engineering after the talk 
with the head of that department. 
The class receives each speaker 
not only with anticipation but 
with a barrage of questions. Class 
attendance has virtually ceased to 
be a problem. Instead of facing a 
noncredit English course with the 
usual apathy of foreign students 
forced to attend something “for 
their own good,” the students at- 
tend and participate more eagerly 
than ever before. The speakers, 
too, have been enthusiastic, sur- 
prised by the extent of the ques- 
tions and delighted by the caliber 
of the questioners. The mayor 
was very pleased to find himself 
challenged to define precisely and 
in detail, in response to student 
demands, the residency status of a 
foreign student as far as the city 
of Ames is concerned. 

While the speaker is talking, 
the students may, and do, inter- 
rupt at any time with questions 
concerning vocabulary, pronunci- 
ation, or content. Unfamiliar 
words are placed on the black- 
board and explained. Differences 
in regional pronunciation are 
pointed out and discussed. The 
students’ mistakes in pronuncia- 
tion or grammar are corrected 
immediately. All those involved in 
the class understand the proce- 
dure, and the students now recog- 
nize this unique opportunity for 
on-the-spot help with English dur- 
ing a lecture and class discussion. 


NOTE-TAKING 


This lecture-dialog experiment 
also deviates from the normal 
classroom experience of this kind 
in that the student must take 
notes during the class period. He 
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is prepared for this note-taking by 
special instruction aimed at devel- 
oping the valuable skill of know- 
ing how to pick out and state 
significant information. The notes 
are corrected by the student for 
spelling and legibility and turned 
in the following day. The notes 
allow the teachers to determine 
if the student heard the speaker 
accurately, if he is learning to 
separate important information 
from supporting details, and if he 
is improving in expression. The 
student is not permitted to take 
notes in his native language. 

After the notes are returned 
with comments on content and 
correction of mechanical errors, 
they serve as the basis for a theme 
the following week which melds 
the speaker’s topic with the stu- 
dent’s previous experience or cur- 
rent interests. For instance, a 
student might write on his un- 
derstanding of and attitudes to- 
ward American politics, or the 
role of women in the United 
States as explained by the visiting 
speaker; or perhaps he might 
write on a specific comparison of 
the United States with his coun- 
try. Whatever the topic, one 
of the important results of this 
method of theme assignment is 
that the student has a good back- 
ground knowledge when he sits 
down to write a theme. Instead of 
an assortment of vague impres- 
sions of American politics, for in- 
stance, the student has a set of 
notes on a lecture by an authority 
in the field from which to write a 
theme. 


TEAM-TEACHING 


The experimental nature of 
English 10B does not stop with 


the lecture-dialog. Beginning this 
fall, a team-teaching approach was 
initiated, whereby instead of di- 
viding a class of 35-40 students 
into two sections, all of the stu- 
dents are kept together in one 
class. Occasionally the class is di- 
vided for special purposes such as 
remedial grammar for a certain 
number of students, but this is 
done only rarely. One instructor 
is in charge of the lecture-dialog, 
the teaching of the educational 
edition of Reader's Digest, and 
the principles of both composi- 
tion and note-taking; the other in- 
structor is concerned primarily 
with the teaching of grammar. 
The correcting of papers is shared 
equally. As a result of the team- 
teaching approach, a load of 
35-40 students, with nine papers 
due each week from each student, 
is manageable, and unnecessary 
repetition of the same material by 
two different teachers in two 
different classrooms at the same 
time is avoided. 

The weekly organization of the 
course is as follows: on Monday is 
the lecture-dialog; Tuesday is de- 
voted to the Reader's Digest; 
Wednesday and Thursday are 
used for the study of grammar. 
The nine papers due each week 
are: one major theme (300-500 
words), one set of notes, one 
grammar quiz, one dictation, one 
short composition or quiz on the 
Reader’s Digest, and four diaries. 


DIARIES 


The diary is another facet of 
the experiment now going on in 
English 10B. Each day the student 
is required to hand in a diary con- 
sisting of 100-200 words on any 
topic of his choosing. The stu- 
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dents are encouraged to write on 
a variety of subjects, and their 
diaries deal with topics ranging 
from what they did that morning 
to the U.S. involvement in Viet- 
Nam, to the artificial insemina- 
tion of the sow. 

The diaries have several pur- 
poses. First of all, they allow the 
instructors to give constant, indi- 
vidual help in mechanics and idi- 
omatic expression. The instruc- 
tors correct the mechanical errors 
in the diaries and either write ex- 
planatory notes in the margin or 
refer the student to a particular 
section of one of the grammar ref- 
erence texts used. 

Second, since no grade is put 
on the diaries, the student is en- 
couraged to experiment with new 
vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture. Many take this opportunity 
to use vocabulary introduced in 
class during the lecture-dialog or 
American idioms they have 
heard; or they try to develop their 
writing style beyond simple sen- 
tences. 

Third, the diaries accustom the 
student to writing in English— 
something which for many is a 
painful and unfamiliar undertak- 
ing—so that a major theme or a 
paper for another course does not 
seem such an awesome prospect. 
An Israeli student who was in 
10B for one quarter remarked 
that, after 10B, writing only one 
theme a week for Freshman Eng- 
lish was no problem—in fact, it 
was a relief! Needless to say, this 
is not the usual attitude of a for- 
eign student who is required to 
take Freshman English. Through 
the diaries the students get a great 
deal of experience in writing Eng- 
lish in a short period of time. 
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And last, the diaries give the 
student the chance to communi- 
cate his feelings or problems to 
someone who will be, hopefully, 
understanding and helpful. 
Though the diaries were not orig- 
inally conceived to serve this pur- 
pose, the instructors have found 
that, particularly for those stu- 
dents who have just arrived in the 
United States and are confused 
and lonesome, the diaries fulfill 
the need to communicate. Thus 
the advice written in the margins 
may concern not only subject-verb 
agreement but also what to do 
about an ingrown toenail, how to 
see a doctor at the University 
Hospital, how to drop a course, or 
simply a few words of under- 
standing and encouragement. 


READER’S DIGEST 


Using the Reader’s Digest for 
supplementary reading is still an- 
other innovation. Most foreign 
students are familiar with the 
magazine through the editions 
available in their native coun- 
tries. The educational edition 
contains an additional center tear- 
out section of multiple choice 
questions, true and false quizzes, 
and other exercises—based on the 
content—which bolster the initial 
instructions on note-taking and 
writing compositions. Fresh mate- 
rial for discussion, reading, and 
testing is available each month at 
a very nominal subscription fee. 

The students may be called 
upon to write short paragraphs 
based on their reading, or perhaps 
a dictation from the Digest. 
Quizzes on vocabulary from as- 
signed short stories and articles 
are expected, as are questions con- 
cerning organization and main 
and supporting ideas. 
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GRAMMAR 


The last two class periods each 
week are spent on grammar. Be- 
cause time does not permit exten- 
sive repetition through written 
and oral practice, no grammar ex- 
ercise texts are used. Instead, the 
students are required to get two 
grammar reference texts: Index to 
Modern English,t by Thomas 
Crowell, ard the Student’s Man- 
ual, a publication by the Iowa 
State University department of 
English designed to outline the 
standards of English competency 
required of ISU students. 

For classroom instruction the 
system of grammar study in Eng- 
lish 10B is as follows: (1) The 
students are assigned to study cer- 
tain sections in both the Student’s 
Manual and the Index—pronoun 
agreement, for instance; (2) a 10- 
or 15-minute quiz is given at the 
beginning of the period; (3) the 
rest of the period is spent discuss- 
ing the quiz—the instructor asks 
the students to explain the gram- 
matical principles involved and 
answers the many questions from 
the class; (4) during the next pe- 
riod the students discuss exercises 
which they have prepared at 
home or which have been given at 
the beginning of the period; (5) 
another quiz, one which is hand- 
ed in and graded, is given at the 
end of the period; (6) the second 
quiz is handed back and is gone 
over in class if the instructor feels 
it necessary; and (7) those stu- 
dents who are still having diffi- 
culty with this particular section 
of grammar are asked to come in 
for a group conference. 

Occasionally the study of gram- 
mar in class is supplemented by 
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mimeographed sheets which con- 
tain sentences from the students’ 
last composition or diaries. The 
students then proofread these sen- 
tences to discover the errors. This 
method of classroom instruction 
provides a good general review of 
common grammatical errors and 
gives the students the chance to 
ask questions which have been 
troubling them. Student response 
to this proofreading exercise is ex- 
cellent. Seeing English written in- 
correctly on these mimeographed 
sheets does not seem to be detri- 
mental to them; rather, they seem 
to benefit from testing their skill 
in proofreading. The instructors 
feel that many of the students’ er- 
rors can be eliminated by encour- 
aging in them careful and thor- 
ough proofreading of what they 
have written. 

The study of the principles of 
grammar continues outside of the 
classroom. On their compositions 
the students are permitted, in ac- 
cordance with ISU standards, one 
error per 100 words (excluding 
errors of article or preposition) . 
With the goal in mind that after a 
student once makes a particular 
error, he will not make it again, 
the instructors insist on in-depth 
corrections of mechanical errors. 
For each error a student makes on 
a composition, he is asked to 
write a complete explanation of 
the grammatical principles in- 
volved. He is encouraged to refer 
to both the Index and the Stu- 
dent’s Manual and to do his cor- 
rection independently. Only as a 
last resort does he come to the in- 
structors. By this method of 
theme correction the instructors 
can determine the extent of the 
student’s understanding of his 
grammatical errors and can judge 
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how much help the student needs 
to round out his knowledge of a 
particular principle of grammar. 


STUDENT EVALUATION 


Finally, detailed but easily kept 
daily records are made of each 
student’s performance. By the end 
of the quarter the instructors can 
quickly evaluate each student and 
ascertain the level of English 
competence he has reached. Those 
qualified are “passed.” Those 
needing more time receive an 
“incomplete,” with an explana- 
tion based on individual needs, 
and are advised to repeat English 
10B. A very few—compared to 
previous years—who have made 
no effort to learn receive “F’’ with, 
again, an explanation and recom- 
mendation. These “grades’’ are 
sent to the foreign student adviser 
with copies for the student’s ma- 
jor professor or adviser. Other 
copies are available for inspection 
in the department of English. 

Three students who received 
“pass” grades during the first 
quarter of the experiment elected 
to repeat English 10B for a sec- 
ond quarter. Two visiting staff 
members, one from Yugoslavia 
and another from Poland, said 
they wished to continue the 
course as long as they were at 
Iowa State. The popularity of the 
experiment has resulted in a 
marked increase in enrollment. 
Projected figures indicate the 
need for more sections and an ad- 
ditional teaching team. Endorse- 
ment for the experiment has 
come from many areas—but main- 
ly from the students themselves. 
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“I like this system, and I think 
that this is a good way to know 
more about ISU as well as Ameri- 
can institutions, laws and its way 
of life. . . . This method gives us 
also other types of topics to think 
and write about.’’-—Silverio Me- 
dina Gaud, graduate student in 
entomology. 

“I like the method of grammar 
study. Repetition and general dis- 
cussion about grammar is neces- 
sary for a foreign student. . . . It 
helps me to hear different ways of 
speech and different subjects. But 
to take notes is_ difficult 
for me... .”—Gulunser Tol, un- 
dergraduate in home economics. 

“The diaries help us to think. 
For every day we must write 
something. That will help us to 
think in English and try to use 
new words in the small composi- 
tions that we write. But I have 
the difficulty to think of what to 
write about . . . . The grammar 
is an important part in the Eng- 
lish language. The person cannot 
write well unless he is good in 
grammar and he can use the 
words in their right places... . 
It is a good idea to have a speaker 
every week. It helps us to meet 
people, and to learn from their 
experiences. Everyone of them has 
specialized ina different major.” — 
Mona Aldabaugh, special student. 

‘From speakers we get a lot of 
information which otherwise we 
wouldn’t have. Again, taking 
notes increases our efficiency and 
in this respect it is helpful so far 
as the studies in general are con- 
cerned. The theme writing im- 
proves our language. Thus we see 
that the advantages are three-fold. 

.—Ram Singh, graduate stu- 
dent in industrial engineering. 





Exchanges of farm youth and of farm leaders are having an in- 
creasing impact on rural populations here and abroad. The fol- 
lowing two articles describe youth exchanges under 4-H Clubs and 
farm leader exchanges sponsored by Farmers and World Affairs. 


4-H International Programs 


by W. W. EURE 


Greene and decisively World 
War II brought the American 
people to the end of their long 
years of isolation from the rest of 
the world. Before the war few 
people could afford the luxury of 
international travel, and those few 
were mostly city dwellers. Visitors 
to the United States spent most of 
their time in our large cities. It 
was a rare thing for an American 
farmer to travel abroad or to meet 
a foreign visitor. Our rural peo- 
ple, particularly those engaged in 
farming, were among the most 
isolationist segments of our society. 

More than 11 million Ameri- 
cans served in the Armed Forces 
in the war, going to every corner 
of the earth. Members of 4-H 
Clubs in 3,000 agricultural coun- 
ties of the nation planted victory 
gardens, produced and preserved 
food, sent packages and letters to 
servicemen overseas. Servicemen 
wrote back and sent or brought 
gifts from the four corners of the 
earth. These experiences opened 
a whole new area of international 


interest and concern for these 
young people and their parents. 


BEGINNINGS OF 4-H 


The 4-H idea had its genesis at 
about the turn of this century. It 
grew out of the inadequacy of our 
rural schools, which were com- 
pletely unrelated to rural living 
and to the growing need for prac- 
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tical education in agriculture, 
homemaking, and the mechanical 
arts. This is truly a grassroots 
movement arising out of the 
needs of the people. No one per- 
son can claim to be its founder, 
nor can any one community claim 
to be its authentic birthplace. 
Dozens of communities across our 
nation, believing they were first, 
later discovered that others, work- 
ing independently, had developed 
similar programs founded on 
principles -which later became 
4-H. 

For those city-bred readers who 
may be unfamiliar with 4-H 
Clubs, perhaps I should explain 
the origin of the name and what 
it stands for. In the early days one 
of the groups composed these 
words: “I pledge my head to 
clearer thinking, my heart to 
greater loyalty, my hands to larger 
service, and my health to better 
living for my club, my communi- 
ty, and my country.” Someone sug- 
gested that the pledge contained 
4-H’s—head, heart, hands, health 
—and the organization received 
its name. 

Today there are 2,200,000 4-H 
members and 400,000 volunteer 
adult leaders in 50 States and 
Puerto Rico. More than 25 mil- 
lion persons have had 4-H train- 
ing. The program now operates as 
the youth section of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service of the State 
Land-Grant Universities and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Their experiences during the 
war years were bound to change 
4-H’ers and their program. In 
1946 a delegation of former 
members in New York State, 
some of whom had served in the 
Armed Forces, came to Washing- 
ton to urge officials of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture to help 4-H 
to take the lead in creating better 
understanding among the peoples 
of the world. This, they believed, 
would contribute to world peace. 
Out of these discussions grew the 
idea of a farm youth exchange. 


FARM YOUTH EXCHANGE 


In 1947, 10 young farmers—6 
from England and 4 from Ger- 
many—visited and lived with 4-H 
and Future Farmers of America 
members in the United States. 
This was the beginning of the In- 
ternational Farm Youth Exchange 
(IFvE). It was not until 1948, 
however, that the program be- 
came a true exchange when 17 
young Americans, 18-30 years of 
age, visited seven Western Euro- 
pean countries and 6 more Euro- 
peans came to America. The Co- 
operative Extension Service asked 
the National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion to assume responsibility for 
the operation of the program at 
the national and _ international 
levels. Through 1966 a total of 
3,910 young people have been ex- 
changed between the United States 
and 69 other countries. 

Their impact upon rural 
America has been tremendous. 
The exchangees from other coun- 
tries live for 6 months with 
American farm families, while 
our young delegates’ are living 
with families or in agricultural 
schools. A typical IFYE may live 
with eight host families scattered 
throughout his host country. 
While statistics on activities in 
the cooperating countries are lim- 
ited, we know that the typical 


1U.S. participants in Irye are called 
delegates; foreign participants are called 
exchangees. 





IFYE visiting the United States 
will—is still the major emphasis 
combined audience of over 3,000 
persons. They also get to know 
hundreds of friends and neigh- 
bors in their host communities. 

The U.S. delegate returning to 
his home will give about 100 talks 
to some 10,000 persons, in addi- 
tion to appearing on 14 radio and 
television broadcasts, and will be 
the subject or author of 50 or 
more articles. Add this partici- 
pation to that achieved in the co- 
operating countries and multiply 
by the number of participants 
and it is evident that Irye’s are 
contributing significantly to the 
international education of mil- 
lions of people. 

One of the great strengths of 
IFYE is that it has been institu- 
tionalized in the 4-H Club pro- 
gram from the beginning. This 
relationship has greatly increased 
the effectiveness of the U.S. dele- 
gates as they return home with 
new ideas, techniques, and meth- 
odology. This has stimulated a 
wide variety of international ac- 
tivities in local 4-H Clubs. 


CONCRETE PROGRAMS 


IFYE’s original purpose—to pro- 
mote understanding and good 
will—is still the major emphasis 
of exchanges with Europe. As the 
program spread to the developing 
nations, however, it became ap- 
parent that practical knowledge 
in the production of food and 
fiber was of more immediate 
need. An African leader wrote the 
4-H Foundation, “Yes, we're in- 
terested in intercultural exchange, 
but at the moment we must be 
concerned with feeding, clothing, 
and housing our people and im- 
proving their health.” 


Dr. Henry Heald, when Presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation, ex- 
pressed a similar belief when he 
said, 


In itself, good will is an unstable 
quality, easily dissipated by the winds of 
political discord. To become permanent, it 
has to be anchored to concrete programs 
of cooperating and sharing that have 
definite purposes and goals. International 
exchange activities can succeed only to the 
extent that they are tied to the real needs 
and interests of the persons and countries 
involved. 


Emphasis is on cooperation 
with 4-H type rural youth educa- 
tional programs in the _partici- 
pating countries. The exchangee 
systematically observes youth pro- 
gram organization and agricul- 
tural and home economics tech- 
niques in the United States. This 
is an avenue to learning in depth 
of our way of life. Being associat- 
ed with the rural youth program 
in his own country, he has a 
ready-made channel for wider ap- 
plication and sharing of his expe- 
riences when he returns home. 
National rural youth leadership 
posts in 24 countries are now held 
by former IFvYE exchangees. ” 

In 1966, 18 of the 104 who 
came to the United States were 
professional leaders and another 
12 were volunteers. They were 
given special opportunities to ob- 
serve and study 4-H. For these 
rural youth leaders each year 
there are on-the-way-home semi- 
nars where they have a chance 
to observe a 4-H-type program 
adapted to a social culture much 
like their own. These seminars 
have been held in England, Tur- 
key, and Costa Rica for leaders 
from Europe, the Middle East, 
and Latin America. 

The program is project cen- 
tered. The individual member 
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must carry a project which per- 
mits him to “learn by doing,” so 
far as is possible, in a real-life sit- 
uation. Most projects in the past 
have been basically in the area of 
production of food and fiber and 
in the homemaking arts. In some 
places, however, where an individ- 
ual project is not feasible, group 
effort is required to reach the 
goals. 


ADAPT, NOT ADOPT 


It should be clearly understood 
that it is not the 4-H Founda- 
tion’s intent to “transplant” the 
4-H program, as is, to any other 
country or to build a worldwide 
youth organization. The idea is to 
adapt, rather than adopt, those 
techniques of 4-H that may be 
useful in another land. Some seri- 
ous mistakes have been made in 
this regard in the past. Far too 
many U.S. technicians going 
abroad and too many foreign stu- 
dents coming to our shores have 
tried to adopt our ideas. Educa- 
tional techniques must be adapt- 
ed to the particular culture in- 
volved if they are to succeed. 

Many programs identify by 
number-initial combinations such 
as 4-S, 3-P, 4-V, and 4-T. This is 
their adaptation of the ideals of 
4-H to their language and culture. 
Well over half of the 75 programs 
all over the world use a four-leat 
clover in their emblem, making 
this an accepted international 
symbol for rural youth work. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


In addition to IFyYE the 4-H 
Clubs have initiated three other 
international programs. 
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International Service Projects 
are the means through which 4-H 
members help meet the needs of 
the world community. They may 
give financial and material sup- 
port to rural youth programs in 
other countries through Care, 
the Heifer Project, and UNIcEF 
to provide garden tools, sewing 
equipment, seed, fertilizer, and 
even animals. This kind of assist- 
ance is being expanded to put 
more emphasis on increasing food 
production. 

The 4-H Peace Corps projects 
are another opportunity for 4-H 
members to relate to developing 
rural youth programs in other 
lands. The National 4-H Club 
Foundation has had eight Peace 
Corps contracts since 1961 de- 
signed to use Volunteers to 
strengthen rural youth programs 
and to promote greater food pro- 
duction. The responsibilities of 
the 4-H Club organization under 
these Peace Corps contracts have 
included recruiting, training, and 
supervising Peace Corps Volun- 
teers. In E] Salvador, for example, 
a group of 35 Volunteers are now 
working under the supervision of 
a 4-H Chub staff member. 

A Peace Corps project in Brazil 
helped to increase 4-S Club mem- 
bership from 4,000 in 200 clubs 
in 1961 to over 25,000 members 
in 1,000 clubs 5 years later. An- 
other project, in the State of Sara- 
wak. Malaysia, began in 1962 and 
is now being phased out. {n this 
period 200 youth clubs have been 
formed, 300 adult leaders have 
been trained, 500 project leaders 
have attended training courses, 10 
professionals have been trained to 
carry on the work, and 50 project 
booklets and promotional aids 
have been published. 





The 4-H Teen Caravan now 
gives older 4-H members an op- 
portunity for an international ex- 
change experience. It was first 
offered in 1965 for the 16- to 19- 
year-olds. Twenty-two took part 
that year in the 2-month experi- 
ence, including 5 weeks of family 
living in their host countries— 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In 1966 the program was expand- 
ed to include Spain, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. Among the 
146 4-H members going this year 
are groups traveling to Peru and 
to Canada, as well as those to Eu- 
rope. Each trip is climaxed by a 
10-day tour of lands neighboring 
the host country. A number of 
the participating countries send 
counterpart rural youth members 
to the United States in this pro- 
gram. 

The Caravan is financed by the 
participants. The first group feel 
they benefited in many ways from 
this experience. In learning about 
other peoples they also learned 
about themselves. They were able 
to correct the false impressions 
others had about the United 
States and to correct their own 
misunderstandings of other coun- 
tries. They learned to make their 
own decisions, accepting responsi- 
bility and coping with the unex- 
pected. And through questions 
asked by their host families they 
even learned more about the 
United States. 

The Rural Youth Leader Ob- 
servation and Study Program 
gives direct support to rural 
youth educational programs in 
other lands. This is a_ shorter, 
more intensive course than the 
regular IFyYE program. ‘These 
professional leaders come for 2-3 
months of highly concentrated 


training in 4-H Club work, in- 
cluding 6 weeks of classes at an 
agricultural college. Twenty-two 
States have expressed an interest 
in helping train these visiting 
leaders; 11 of the State organiza- 
tions want to send their profes- 
sional 4-H leaders to other coun- 
tries to learn how they serve 
youth. There is much we can 
learn from the developing nations 
that may help us to serve the dis- 
advantaged in our own country. 


FINANCING 


The IryE program involves 4-H 
and Extension Service in much 
more than the actual contacts and 
exchanges of ideas with foreign 
peoples. Local 4-H members and 
leaders take part in the selection 
of delegates and in helping to 
finance the program. The 4-H or- 
ganization in each State raises 
$1,000 toward the expenses of 
each delegate it sends—or about 
one-third of the cost of each two- 
way exchange. In this way the 
IFYE delegate becomes “their 
delegate.” Most counties sending 
a delegate give their 4-H members 
an opportunity to study their 
delegate’s host country. They of- 
ten develop pen pal and sister 
club relationships. 

The National 4-H Club Foun- 
dation raises the other two-thirds 
of the funds needed for the pro- 
gram. In the United States these 
moneys come _ from _ private 
sources. Leadership for this re- 
source development is taken by 
the National 4-H Sponsors Coun- 
cil, an executive level group of 
business, agricultural, and educa- 
tion leaders interested in 4-H. 

In the early years of IrvE the 
cooperating country provided the 
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international travel for their ex- 
changees as well as “in-country” 
expenses of the American dele- 
gates. This worked well with 
Western Europe, but it limited 
expansion with the developing 
countries, which could not take 
part in the reciprocal program ex- 
cept when their exchangees were 
the sons and daughters of wealthy 
families. Beginning in 1951, the 
Ford Foundation made grants to 
the 4-H Foundation to conduct 
IryE in the Middle East. The 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration made similar grants for 
Latin America from 1955 to 1957. 
So did the Nestle Company in 
Latin America, Europe, South 
Africa, and Australia from 1958 
to 1960. 

As with the other private spon- 
sorship, the Ford Foundation 
funds were granted to start IFYE 
exchanges with developing coun- 
tries but not to sustain them 
indefinitely. This Ford Founda- 
tion support was decreased gradu- 
ally until it ended in 1965. Since 
most of the developing nations 
were still unable to finance their 
end of the program and looked to 
the United States for assistance, 
other funds had to be found to 
continue these programs. 

Through its Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, the 
Department of State has since 
1960 provided assistance in for- 
eign currencies for international 
travel and some expenses in cer- 
tain developing countries. Cou- 
pled with private sponsorship, 
these funds have enabled the 4-H 
Foundation to continue IFYE pro- 
grams with the developing coun- 
tries and to add several African 
nations in the last 3 years. The 
dollar value of this State Depart- 
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ment assistance through 1966 has 
been $616,281. In addition, the 
4-H Foundation has expended 
$4,382,933 in private funds on 
IFYE since 1948. 


THE IMPACT 


While the IryE experience may 
be quite personal, the program’s 
impact upon a community or 
country can be very broad: 

—A recent fiscal year annual 
report from the American Em- 
bassy in India states: 

A number of the Indian returnees have 
become active in farm youth work. One 
young coffee planter in the South has been 
instrumental in building a farm youth or- 
ganization with nearly 3,000 participants in 
his district. 

—Teh-Chung Huang, a 1962 
IryE exchangee from the Republic 
of China: 

I will be going to Africa very soon to 
help their increased food production. Right 
now, I am Chief of Agricultural Extension 
in my home town. 

—Rana Bahadur Singh of In- 
dia, a 1954 exchangee, says: 

I am doing mechanized farming on a 
200-acre farm which I would not have done 
but for my visit to the U.S. I am also 
working with the Young Farmers Associa- 
tion since 1955. 

—S. Peter Gerard, 1963 exchan- 
gee from Ceylon, is involved in a 
land development program which 
grants 3- to 100-acre parcels of 
jungle land to young farmers who 
agree to clear and develop it ac- 
cording to acceptable standards. 

—A 1954 exchangee trom Leb- 
anon, Khalil Jamil Ghattas, devel- 
oped a poultry enterprise that is 
now one of the largest in the Mid- 
dle East. His baby chicks and 
hatching eggs are flown as far 
away as Pakistan. 





—One of the first exchangees 
from Nepal, Debi Prasad Thapa- 
lia, who came in 1955, was so im- 
pressed with 4-H Club work that 
upon returning home he urged 
His Majesty's Government to 
adapt the idea to Nepal. This was 
the basis for the growing, flourish- 
ing 4-Leaf Clubs of today. 

—Noemi Espinosa, a 1955 ex- 
changee from Ecuador, was a 
member of an important family. 
Upon returning home she con- 
vinced her parents that, contrary 
to the traditions of her country, 
she should be allowed to travel 
and live in the rural villages to 
help develop clubs for rural girls 
and women. She was later selected 
as the national leader for home 
economics extension programs in 
Ecuador. 

—The W. R. Grace Co. asked 
Hugo Pajuelo, a 1962 exchangee 
from Peru, to establish rural 
youth clubs for the children of 
workers on the firm’s haciendas. 

—Washington Naranjo of Ecua- 
dor, also a 1962 participant, 
developed a plan for training vol- 
unteer 4-F Club leaders. This 
served as the work paper on 
leader training at the 1964 Inter- 
American Rural Youth Leaders 
Conference. He is now Ecuador’s 
National Extension Director. 

—A 1963 exchangee from Ken- 
ya, Edward Mukiri, has helped or- 
ganize 62 rural youth clubs in his 
area since returning from the 
United States. He reported: 

I can honestly say that being fortunate 
enough to become an IFYE was the begin- 
ning of a new life for me. I applied and 
was accepted for the position of Young 
Farmers’ Club organizer for the counties of 
Leicestershire and Rutland. 

—Beatriz Vergara was a 1960 
exchangee frun Colombia. Now 


she is a home economist in Bogo- 
ta. She explained: 

I am trying to teach women how to use 
better methods in the kitchen. While liv- 
ing with U.S. families, I learned what needs 
to be taught and have made adaptations to 
suit our conditions. For example, the In- 
dian women prepare a soup made of beans, 
potatoes, corn, etc. For some unknown rea- 
son, they prepare a few beans in one part 
of the house and bring to the kitchen stove 
to place in the pot. In another area they 
prepare some corn; the same with all the 
ingredients. They waste so much time and 
energy by using this process. I am trying 
to help them be more practical. 

Her success is indicated by the 
comment of one of the women: 

My back is not so tired anymore. I have 
more time to take care of my husband and 
children. My husband is no longer stub- 
born and always griping as I have more 
time to make him happy. 

Through Irye and other 4-H 
international programs a firm 
foundation has been laid for in- 
creased assistance and support for 
the rural youth educational pro- 
grams of the world. America will 
have made a great contribution if 
the ideals and principles of 4-H 
can make a major contribution to- 
ward correcting the world’s food 
and population imbalance. 

These are some of the basic 
principles that must be followed: 

1. Project-centered programs 
must be designed to apply the 
very latest techniques in agricul- 
tural production and homemak- 
ing. Secondary benefits are gained 
with the adoption of these new 
practices by adults as they observe 
the successes of youth. The 
demonstration method is a key- 
stone of Extension’s teaching suc- 
cess. 

2. Programs must be free of re- 
ligious and political influence. 

3. Projects must be real, not 
make-believe—4-H uses real-life 
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situations for its laboratory for 
learning. 

4. There must be a free, volun- 
tary exchange of ideas and meth- 
ods between 4-H and the other 
rural youth educational programs 
of the world. 


Through 4-H _ international 
programs isolationism has given 


way to involvement. The 4-H 
idea, a unique development of 
the American society, is one of 
our great contributions to the ru- 
ral peoples of other lands. As their 
young people assist the construc- 
tion of a solid agricultural base, 
so they will be contributing to the 
national goals of these developing 
lands. 


Foreign Visitors in Minnesota 


. . . During the last year (1966) we had 422 short-term visi- 
tors representing 94 nations of Europe, Western Hemisphere, 
Africa, Asia, Middle East, Australia and New Zealand. Nineteen 
programing agencies sent visitors. Home hospitality included 
1,003 home meals and 183 escorted tours, with 193 being met on 


arrival, Cultural experiences . . . 
were made by 162 foreign visitors. 


numbered 140. Outstate visits 


—1966 Annual Report of the Minnesota 
International Center in Minneapolis. 
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“The combination of farmers and world affairs has proved to be a 
fortunate new approach that adds vitality to the search for peace 
in rural cultures where most of the people of the developing world 


live.” 


Agriculture as a Means of 
Communication 


by LYLE 


armers and World Affairs has 
been using agriculture as a 
means of international communi- 
cation for 1] years. Farm leaders of 
the United States and a few of the 
developing countries overseas par- 
ticipate in Fwa programs to 
increase international under- 
standing, thereby improving in- 
ternational relations, and to raise 
the level of democratic partici- 
pation in grassroots discussion of 
foreign policy. 

Those unacquainted with Fwa 
often have difficulty even grasping 
the name of the organization 
immediately, for they are not ac- 
customed to associating the ideas 
of farmers and of world affairs. 
This lack of association in the 
public mind betrays an out-of- 
date image of the interests, educa- 
tion, and capabilities of the mod- 
ern American farmer, as well as a 
limited understanding of the eco- 
nomic and political importance of 
the rural population of develop- 
ing countries. 


TATUM 


Although less than 7 percent of 
the U.S. population are farmers, 
in Asian, African, and South 
American countries the popula- 
tion is often 75 to 80 percent ru- 
ral and dependent on the soil. 
Most of this rural population may 
be subsistence peasant farmers, 
but in all countries there are al- 
ways indigenous key farm leaders 
who have broken out of old pat- 
terns and are moving ahead. In a 
world where most of the people 
are rural and “one man, one 
vote” is a universal political rally- 
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presenting the American Friends 
Service Committee in East and 
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ily on community development 
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ing cry, rural leaders are political- 
ly important. Aside from the 
frightening problem of feeding 
mushrooming populations, devel- 
oping countries are belatedly 
discovering that without strong 
growth in the agricultural sector 
of the economy there just isn’t go- 
ing to be any solution to their 
economic problems of develop- 
ment. 

A group of U.S. farm leaders 
met with Ray Newton, now Fwa 
executive secretary emeritus, in 
1956 to form Farmers and World 
Affairs. These men and women 
were deeply concerned for inter- 
national understanding. Original- 
ly their prime interest was the 
American farmer, but they soon 
came to see also the importance of 
farmers in the developing coun- 
tries. They felt that the American 
farmer was the one best able to 
talk with farmers overseas. 


COMMON FARM PROBLEMS 


The problems and the opportu- 
nities of seed and soil, of livestock 
and crops, of sun and rain give a 
common denominator that makes 
communication possible through 
the barriers of diverse cultures. 
There were exchanges and travel 
grants for students, professors, 
newsmen, church leaders, politi- 
cal leaders, and even the fine In- 
ternational Farm Youth Exchange 
sponsored by the 4-H Club Foun- 
dation for young farmers, but no- 
body was aiming specifically at to- 
day’s farm leaders for education 
in international relations. 

Farmers and World Affairs 
adopted the slogan ““To promote 
peace through mutual under- 
standing,” and went about seeing 
how to give the slogan meaning. 
Fwa has a conference program on 
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world affairs for rural groups in 
the United States and has recently 
started a program in India com- 
bining agricultural extension 
work with family planning refer- 
rals to already established govern- 
ment clinics, but since 1959 the 
main program has been an inter- 
national exchange of farm leaders. 
Starting with India and then mov- 
ing on to Pakistan, the United 
Arab Republic, and Venezuela, 
these exchanges have involved 
farm leaders in visits of from 6 
weeks to 3 months. 

There have been 311 partici- 
pants to date. Often a husband 
and wife participate together in 
the exchange. In the United 
States Fwa works through the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and 
the Farmers Union—each of which 
has four members on the Fwa 
board of directors. Most U.S. 
participants are officeholders at 
the state or county level of one of 
these three national farm organi- 
zations. In a few instances farm 
journalists, representatives of farm 
cooperatives, or other top persons 
in the agricultural field have par- 
ticipated. 

Comparable persons come from 
overseas, selected by farm organi- 
zations, agricultural ministries, 
and Fwa staff. There is always 
consultation with a U.S. Em- 
bassy representative. In India and 
Venezuela there are _ well-orga- 
nized, private farm organizations 
through which Fwa works. In Pak- 
istan and the United Arab Re- 
public the relationship must be 
primarily with government. 


GOVERNMENTAL AID 


The program is a cooperative 
effort, like many others, between 
private initiative and govern- 
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ment, with Fwa raising from its 
contributors the dollar costs, and 
foreign currency costs paid by 
grant agreement with the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs of the State Department. 
With the exception of Venezuela, 
the foreign currencies are those 
raised by the sale of U.S. surplus 
agricultural products for currency 
which can be used only in the 
country where the farm products 
are sold. 

The exchange participants trav- 
el about the host country staying 
in homes with farm families as 
frequently as possible. In_ the 
United States this usually means 
3 to 5 days in farm homes in each 
of six or so States, somewhat less 
than this for U.S. farm leaders in 
foreign homes where entertaining 
is often much more difficult. The 
warmth of the hospitality extend- 
ed overseas is almost overwhelm- 
ing. 

Whether overseas guests are 
coming to the United States or 
Americans are going overseas, the 
trips start with a few days of 
orientation in Washington, D.C., 
mostly in the Departments of 
State and Agriculture. It is not 
surprising that Americans learn a 
lot about their own country when 
pressed by the need to talk about 
it overseas. 

The visitors to the United 
States see rural America in action 
—the farm organizations, the 
farmer-owned and operated coop- 
eratives, the local business enter- 
prises, the agricultural extension 
services, the churches Since the 
visits to the United States are in 
the summer, schools are not func- 
tioning, but they are a certain 
topic of conversation and great in- 
terest, as the near autonomy of 
the elected local school board 


here is unknown in most other 
parts of the world. 

An effort is made to see that 
each overseas visitor sees some 
American type of crop or live- 
stock production which is like that 
which he produces at home. How- 
ever, the trip extends through a 
number of States, in some of 
which the agriculture is quite 
unrelated to that of the overseas 
visitor’s home farm. This is an at- 
tempt to show the vast variety 
within the United States in order 
to help the guest understand us 
better. Similarly, American visi- 
tors overseas see the wide variety 
within the country they visit. In- 
sofar as possible the exchange vis- 
its are scheduled much alike at 
both ends of the exchange. 

Farm visitors to the United 
States are invariably impressed 
with the initiative and independ- 
ence of farmers and farm organi- 
zations. They see government as 
playing a minor role as compared 
with their countries. They are 
surprised to see our farmers doing 
manual labor and the children 
doing chores. Sometimes they are 
shocked to find an American farm 
wife may run a tractor when time 
is pressing. The visitors seem to 
assume that American affluence is 
achieved by pushing buttons, that 
our farm leaders couldn’t possibly 
work with their hands. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


A Venezuelan group recently 
took home a film on dairying. An 
Indian group followed up on soil 
testing work. New ideas are 
passed along on hybrid seed. This 
kind of technical assistance is al- 
ways happening in the context of 
the exchanges, but these are only 
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fringe benefits. Fwa is not teach- 
ing people to farm—the best 
farmers available are the partici- 
pants. This is a cultural exchange 
to create better understanding be- 
tween countries, and it does work. 
One of the most dramatic 
demonstrations of results from the 
program took place in the East 
Pakistan Provincial Assembly in 
1965 at the time of the Indo- 
Pakistani clash. The United States 
was being condemned for not sup- 
porting Pakistan. A member of the 
Assembly—a farm leader who had 
been on an Fwa exchange—stood 
up in the midst of considerable 
anti-American sentiment to say 
that he knew from his person- 
al experience that Pakistan did 
have and always would have 
friends in the United States. Dur- 
ing this tense period Fwa was 
able to maintain friendly relation- 
ships with both sides, and the ex- 
change program continued with- 
out interruption. Not all exchange 
programs were that fortunate. 


FOLLOWUP 


Exchangees of all countries 
carry responsibility for followup 
on the trips by reporting to farm 
groups at home. In India and Pak- 
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istan this may mean speaking to 
crowds in the thousands. Ameri- 
can participants agree to be avail- 
able for reporting for one year 
after the exchange, but many re- 
main active in reporting for much 
longer. During the year they talk 
to farm and church groups and 
speak on radio and TV, filing 
monthly reports of their activities 
with Fwa. Most of the partici- 
pants have color slides they have 
taken which help them tell the 
story. 

American visitors come home 
impressed by population prob- 
lems, by the extent of primitive 
agriculture, by the fact that some 
farming has broken away from 
old methods, and by the friendli- 
ness of the people. 

The combination of farmers 
with world affairs has proved to 
be a fortunate new approach that 
adds vitality to the search for 
peace in rural cultures where 
most of the people of the develop- 
ing world live. Farmers and 
World Affairs programs are eager- 
ly received overseas. Cooperation 
is everywhere spontaneously of- 
fered. Fwa is planning to ex- 
pand its exchanges as quickly as 
resources will permit. The need 
seems beyond any possibility of 
fulfillment. 








The American degree and the African who holds it are still un- 
derrated by Africans—and with some justification. With the in- 
creasing numbers of Africans now attending first-rate American 
universities, however, this tmage of U.S. higher education is grad- 


ually improving. 


The African Image of Higher 


Education in America 


by MARGARET Y. and JOHN P. HENDERSON 


O ne of the most bewildering 
and frustrating aspects of an 
American professor’s experience in 
Africa is the realization of the low 
esteem with which higher educa- 
tion in America is viewed by Afri- 
cans. While young Africans are 
quick to grasp at any means of ob- 
taining a university education 
abroad, those with private back- 
ing and those with the highest 
qualifications tend to seek admis- 
sion to British and other Euro- 
pean institutions. Throughout 
the echelons of government and 
education in the former British 
colonies of West Africa, where 
American educators are now liv- 
ing and working and whence the 
United States is drawing increasing 
numbers of American-supported 
scholarship students, American 
education is openly deprecated by 
Africans and British alike. 

This attitude is especially per- 
plexing in the British in view of 


the fact that British education has 
moved so markedly in the direc- 
tion that the United States took 
early in this century. But the dog- 
matism with which Africans re- 
vere British institutions and shrug 
indifferently at American univer- 
sities provides a “culture shock” 
for which most of us are ill 
prepared, especially when one’s 
European-trained African  col- 
leagues may display serious inade- 
quacies of academic background 
and little current knowledge of 
research in their fields. 

Gradually, as the weeks slip in- 
to months and the months into 
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1 or 2 years, the realization 
dawns on the visiting professor 
that the African image of Ameri- 
can education is readily confirmed 
by the quality of our own export 
product. For until very recently, 
the African, like the American 
Negro, was not made welcome at 
many American universities. 
While African students obtained 
degrees at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and London, 
their friends who came to Ameri- 
ca studied at Virginia Union, 
Morehouse, Tuskegee, Bethune- 
Cookman, Langston, Atlanta, 
Howard, and other segregated 
schools of the American South. 
Upon this contrast, and on the in- 
sistently superior attitude of the 
Britisher, whom he has known far 
longer and more intimately than 
the American, the African built 
his image. And now, though 
hundreds of Africans are studying 
in more representative American 
schools and the quality of our 
best institutions is becoming more 
widely known and respected, the 
African, with individual excep- 
tions, still underrates the Ameri- 
can degree and the man who holds 
it and will most readily accept in 
his own educational system prin- 
ciples and policies that favor 
British academic tradition over 
American innovation. 

This deprecatory attitude has 
serious implications, first because 
the United States is now wooing 
large numbers of African students 


and is not drawing the _ best 
qualified among them; secondly, 
because American educational 


philosophy has considerable rele- 
vance for developing countries 
which is not being projected effec- 
tively, despite sizable foreign aid 
expenditures for scholarships to 
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African students and for academic 
advice and assistance within Afri- 
can countries; and thirdly, because 
this attitude is not limited to in- 
habitants of the former British 
colonies of West Africa but is in- 
dicative of the reputation of 
American education abroad in 
general. 

Since World War II more for- 
eign students and teachers have 
come to the United States than 
ever before and the nation has be- 
come increasingly involved in 
international educational endeav- 
ors. In 1955 the American Coun- 
cil on Education warned that “ad- 
verse foreign attitudes toward 
American higher education” were 
affecting the “international pres- 
tige of the United States.” Five 
years later a special publication 
of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare confirmed 
that these adverse attitudes indeed 
existed and had not improved in 
the course of subsequent experi- 
ence. Rather, the problems related 
to the educational image abroad 
had increased and the greater in- 
ternational involvement of the 
past decade had tended to rein- 
force the poor reputation of 
American education, “particularly 
in Africa and the Near East.” 

Reporting the findings of a con- 
ference on “Foreign Understand- 
ing and Interpretation of United 
States Education,” the HrEw bul- 
letin analyzed some of the prob- 
lems involved. The most signifi- 
cant factor identified was the 
“double standard,” enabling for- 
eign students to obtain American 
degrees without performing at the 
scholastic level required of Ameri- 
can students. The recommenda- 
tions, however, were limited 
almost entirely to improved pub- 
licity abroad. 











Perhaps the role of the United 
States Office of Education is prop- 
erly a public relations or informa- 
tion one, but no amount of pub- 
lic relations can erase the image 
sustained by a notably inferior 
product. And the dubious prac- 
tices within the educational sys- 
tem that produces that product 
will be rectified not when the for- 
eigner understands the American 
ideal but when the American uni- 
versity understands that these 
practices are damaging its reputa- 
tion abroad. 


AMERICAN VS, CLASSICAL APPROACH 


The initial problem is, in a 
sense, a public relations one, for 
it arises historically in the dif- 
ferences between the American 
approach to higher education and 
the classical academic tradition 
which, has prevailed in Europe. 
Misunderstanding of those dif- 
ferences has created a false ster- 
eotype of higher education in 
America as amounting to modern, 
mass mediocrity, with neither tra- 
dition nor standards of excellence. 
Widespread ignorance and misin- 
formation about American educa- 
tion are most prevalent in areas 
where Western European systems 
are well entrenched, as is the Brit- 
ish system in English-speaking 
African countries. 

There are, of course, some 
rather basic differences in the 
British and American concepts of 
the role of education. We have 
traditionally differed in our con- 
cepts of who should be educated, 
and for what purpose, and we 
have differed significantly in the 
institutional structure of educa- 
tion. While the United States is 


bound to suffer in any compari- 
son which pits the best British ac- 
ademic institutions against our 
poorest colleges and universities, 
a more subtle comparison has 
influenced the British, the Afri- 
can, and even our own image of 
the quality of American educa- 
tion. For centuries the British 
have reserved their academic in- 
stitutions to a small community of 
scholars drawn from among the 
hereditary elite of a much more 
hierarchical society than our own, 
while the United States has 
moved unswervingly in the direc- 
tion of what is now widely known 
as the “land-grant philosophy,” 
extending higher education to the 
sons and daughters of the working 
man. While the British estab- 
lished a wide range of profession- 
al, technical, and vocational insti- 
tutions, entered at various levels 
of primary and secondary school- 
ing, we in America absorbed 
more and more of these special- 
ized functions into the structure 
of our colleges and universities, in 
a system which sought both to 
broaden the base of liberal educa- 
tion and to provide the specialized 
training required in a rapidly 
changing society. 

Not only has the sheer weight 
of numbers suggested inferior 
quality in the minds of propo- 
nents of the classical academic tra- 
dition, but the content of our cur- 
ricula has appalled the British 
scholar. For even though we have 
set a different task for our univer- 
sities than have the British and 
other Europeans, we are nonethe- 
less judged by their standards. 
The result is that American col- 
lege graduates are compared, 
across the board, with British 
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scholars, while their true English 
counterparts, as identified by the 
economic and social functions of 
the individual, often are not uni- 
versity graduates at all but hold 
secondary school degrees and/or 
specialized certificates of training 
in vocational and technical fields. 
An American insurance salesman 
or accountant is likely to have a 
broader and more extensive edu- 
cation than the Englishman who 
performs the same job, and is bet- 
ter rewarded within his economy; 
but the fact that he shares a uni- 
versity degree with those of more 
intellectual pursuits tends to 
deprecate both the degree and the 
American intellectual in the eyes 
of the British. 

Since World War II persistent 
pressures upon the educational 
system have wrought radical 
changes in England. The number 
of universities and the size of the 
student population have increased 


prodigiously, and with _ this 
growth the curricula have 
changed as well, to serve a 


broader segment of English so- 
ciety. The trend follows the 
American pattern and the new 
universities are referred to, some- 
what facetiously, as the red-brick 
schools, while the term Oxbridge 
is applied to the venerable col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
A popular story current among 
English scholars goes: 

“When you enter an Oxbridge 
classroom and say, ‘Good morn- 
ing, the students reply, “Good 
morning sir,’ but when you enter 
a red-brick classroom and say, 
‘Good morning, the _ students 
write it down.” 

The story reflects both the snob 
appeal of the traditional institu- 
tions and the skepticism with 
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which the university community 
views the new developments. Nev- 
ertheless, those responsible for 
educational policy, who concern 
themselves with the changing edu- 
cational needs of the society, are 
electing a pattern which they 
know to have been successful in 
meeting like needs across the At- 
lantic. Similarly, first-rate British 
academicians are well aware of 
the attainments of American 
scholars and the quality of gradu- 
ate and undergraduate training in 
America. But their students are 
less likely to be, and the general 
public, even less so; for just as 
reputation tends to lag accom- 
plishment, general opinion lags 
professional awareness. In West 
Africa the attitudinal lag is neces- 
sarily still greater, for educational 
systems in the former colonies lag 
the “mother country” by 30 or 40 
years. 

Today, however, education is 
the most vital concern of Afri- 
cans. Although governments may 
allocate a higher proportion of 
their resources to other aspects of 
economic development, individ- 
ual Africans seek, and value, edu- 


“cation above all else. In Nigeria, 


which encompasses half the popu- 
lation of tropical Africa, the de- 
velopment of rural amenities is a 
major concern of the village coun- 
cils, the townships plague the re- 
gional governments for the siting 
of industries in their areas, and 
the regional governments stress 
the development of agriculture 
and expansion of employment in 
their policies and planning. But 
the young Nigerian looks to edu- 
cation to place him on the road to 
success. 

In the former British colonies 
liberal education was, of course, 











the only means of upward mobili- 
ty. Gradually, in the decades pre- 
ceding independence, more and 
more Africans progressed up the 
educational ladder and made 
their way into European universi- 
ties. In the 1920’s they began 
journeying to America for aca- 
demic training, and when they 
did so, the differences in the Brit- 
ish and American educational sys- 
tems began to operate in a new 
way to foster the already preva- 
lent notion that only a second- 
rate education could be obtained 
in the United States. 


STEREOTYPE CONFIRMED 


The earliest African students in 
America were immediately con- 
fronted with the double standard 
in its most direct form: the segre- 
gated college. While the Negro 
colleges have played a very neces- 
sary part in raising the level of at- 
tainment of the American Negro, 
they have done so under severe 
handicaps. These institutions 
have operated with poorly trained 
faculties and pitifully inadequate 
facilities, and have drawn their 
students from among the most ill- 
prepared in the nation. They 
have lacked classroom space, li- 
brary books, laboratory equip- 
ment; and most of all, they have 
lacked contact with the main- 
stream of academic life in Ameri- 
ca. They have worked in isolation 
from the intellectual community, 
excluded from the academic and 
professional associations and cut 
off from the crossfertilization of 
ideas generated within the white 
institutions. That they produce a 
brand of education inferior to 
that of the more representative 
American schools has been inevi- 
table. 


The American-educated Afri- 
can leaders who emerged during 
the struggles for independence at- 
tended these segregated colleges. 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, former 
President of the Republic of Ni- 
geria, was one of the first, and he 
was followed by many fellow-Ibos. 
There was greater wealth among 
the Yorubas of Western Nigeria, 
which enabled Yoruba students to 
journey to the more prestigious 
institutions in England. Being al- 
so more involved with the coloni- 
al government at Lagos in the 
West, they received more encour- 
agement and financial assistance 
from the British. 

The “been to’s,” who returned 
from England as gentlemen and 
scholars, studied English litera- 
ture and British constitutional 
law and tended to be conservative 
politically because the status quo 
placed them in a privileged posi- 
tion. But those who journeyed to 
the less expensive and more acces- 
sible schools in America, often 
financed by the pennies and shil- 
lings amassed by the peasants of 
their home village and the clan 
organizations of the wage-earners 
in the towns, had a quite different 
experience. Far from being en- 
sconced in the gentlemen’s digs of 
King’s or Trinity, with stewards 
to serve them and an ancient tra- 
dition of deference to _ bolster 
their self-esteem, these students 
lived and studied under the poor- 
est conditions America had to 
offer the aspiring scholar. Many 
of them worked at menial jobs, 
living from hand to mouth while 
they acquired the coveted degree. 
Azikiwe, who attended Storer Col- 
lege at Harper’s Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia, then Lincoln University, 
worked his way as a dishwasher 
and as a small-time boxer. 
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These students returned to Ni- 
geria with a healthy respect for 
the American’s willingness to 
work and with a set of values very 
different from that of the “been 
to’s.”” But they soon found that 
their hard-earned degrees were 
not valued. They could not ob- 
tain employment in the colonial 
government. Their English- 
trained countrymen looked down 
upon them, and they were not 
equipped to prove their merit in 
the education field. Repre- 
sentative was one man who re- 
turned from a segregated college 
with a Ph.B. (Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy) degree and took a position 
as an English teacher in the sixth 
form of a secondary school. The 
students soon protested his inabil- 
ity to guide their studies and he 
was transferred to a lower form. 
Later he was dismissed for in- 
competence. 

Many of these American-edu- 
cated Africans turned to politics. 
Fired with American ideals of 
freedom and equality, they stirred 
the smoldering seeds of national- 
ism. As Azikiwe rose to promi- 
nence he praised American educa- 
tion, encouraged Ibos to seek it, 
arranging financial assistance for 
many of them, and enlarged his 
political prestige and following 
with American ideological influ- 
ences. 

Another Easterner, the now-in- 
famous Orizu of Onitsha prov- 
ince, capitalized on his American 
education and the growing na- 
tionalism by developing a racket 
which enabled him to establish a 
profitable transport business be- 
fore he was prosecuted and jailed. 
Returning from the United States 
around 1951, Orizu toured Nige- 
ria lecturing on a greater tomor- 
row for those who studied in 
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America. He described the British 
educational system as perpendic- 
ular, while the American system 
was horizontal and more adapted 
to Nigerian conditions. Orizu col- 
lected vast sums from would-be 
students, for which he guaranteed 
them admission and scholarships 
in American universities. Some of 
his victims never left Africa, but 
some actually went to the States 
to find that no arrangements had 
been made for them. Many, even 
though lacking the requisite edu- 
cational background, managed to 
obtain degrees from segregated 
colleges, from “degree mills” that 
fleece unqualified students, or 
from various night schools and 
correspondence courses that exist 
outside the accredited educational 
structure. 

Thus, despite Azikiwe and 
other prominent African gradu- 
ates, the reputation of American 
education was not altogether en- 
hanced by the Africans who stud- 
ied in America in the early days. 
While the favorable publicity of 
the nationalists attracted some 
well-qualified African students 
who gained admission to reputa- 
ble universities and have achieved 
distinction, for every one of these 
there were many others who at- 
tended segregated schools or ob- 
tained specious degrees from un- 
ethical, unaccredited institutions. 

The December 1958 issue of 
Nigerian American University 
News, published by the U.S. In- 
formation Service, provides a di- 
rectory of 171 Nigerians who have 
attended American colleges and 
universities since 1928. Of these, 
56 percent attended Negro col- 
leges, 26 percent went to third- 
rate teachers colleges and similar 
institutions, and 18 percent stud- 
ied at Ivy League schools, Big 
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Ten universities (including Chi- 
cago) , and large State universities 
of the Great Plains and Pacific 
Coast. The list is undoubtedly in- 
complete and those who obtained 
various diplomas from unortho- 
dox institutions are, of course, not 
recorded. 

During the past decade African 
attendance at first-rate universities 
in the United States has sharply 
increased, partly because Ameri- 
can universities have become 
more integrated, but also because 
the universities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and various foundations 
have solicited African students 
and provided financial assistance. 
But the best-qualified English- 
speaking African students still 
prefer England. At the University 
of Nigeria, largest of the new 
African universities, it is freely as- 
sumed that a graduate or staff 
member who cannot gain admis- 
sion in England can always go to 
America for his graduate training. 
One British lecturer there, when 
queried about the scholarship 
qualifications of an assistant lec- 
turer in his department, said he 
did not think the boy was very 
promising. But when he learned 
the young man had applied to the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley, he said, “Oh, well, he won’t 
have any trouble getting a Ph.D. 
in the United States.” The young 
man obtained his doctorate in 
1965 and is now a lecturer at the 
University of Nigeria, but the 
evaluation of the Britisher still 
plagues his career. 


UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA 


The University of Nigeria has 
proclaimed an educational philos- 
ophy closely allied with that of 
the ‘State universities in America. 
It has instituted 4-year degree 


programs and American systems 
of coursework and scholastic eval- 
uation, though generally not of 
curriculum development. 

Founded at Nsukka in 1960 by 
Azikiwe, the university was 
launched with substantial Ai 
support in the form of U.S. aca- 
demic advisers and administrative 
personnel. It has perhaps the 
highest percentage of American- 
trained academicians to be found 
in any African institution. More 
than a fourth of the 85 Afri- 
cah faculty members—not all of 
whom are Nigerians—studied at 
segregated schools in the United 
States, but 29 others obtained ad- 
vanced degrees at mainstream 
American universities. Greater 
prestige, however, is tacitly ac- 
corded to their African colleagues 
with European degrees, even 
though the European institutions 
they attended were not all first- 
rate. The status structure remains 
the same, for though American 
influence is strong at the univer- 
sity, the inferiority of the U.S. 
image persists. There is probably 
not a student there who did not 
first apply to the University of Ib- 
adan where, until 1965, external 
degrees for the University of Lon- 
don were awarded in a 3-year pro- 
gram with elaborate distinctions 
as to first-, second-, and third-class 
honors. 

Students in the first graduating 
class at Nsukka were allowed, on 
the basis of certain prerequisites, 
to complete their degrees in 3 
years, but few were able to do so 
with honors. As commencement 
day in June 1963 approached, the 
graduating seniors became in- 
creasingly worried, tense, and gen- 
erally belligerent. They had op- 
posed the administration on many 
minor points of difference be- 
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tween the innovations at Nsukka 
and “what is done at Ibadan,” 
and now they were about to enter 
into competition with Ibadan 
graduates for jobs in the federal 
ministries, the regional govern- 
ments, and the expatriate firms 
who conduct most private enter- 
prise in Nigeria. Many feared 
their “ordinary” degrees from an 
untried institution would gain 
them only the “crumbs,” and 
some felt that to graduate without 
honors was a disgrace they could 
never live down. 

As far as is known at present, 
Nsukka graduates have not expe- 
rienced any difficulty in finding 
employment. It is too soon to 
judge how well their performance 
will speak for the American ap- 
proach at the University of Nige- 
ria, just as it is too soon to judge 
the quality of higher education 
that will develop there. The uni- 
versity’s problems are legion, not 
the least of them being skepticism 
toward American innovations and 
the conflicting concepts of educa- 
tional policy among its faculty, 
which includes more than 20 na- 
tionalities with Americans, Brit- 
ish, Indians, and Nigerians pre- 
dominating. However, the first 
graduating class achieved 13 of the 
15 highest ratings in the 1963 
Western Regional Civil Service 
examinations and morale has im- 
proved accordingly. The univer- 
sity is undertaking teaching and 
research programs in certain fields, 
notably agricultural sciences, that 
are unique in West Africa and 
may well prove to be its most 
significant, and most American, 
achievements in the next decade. 


“SECONDS” FOR EXPORT 
An estimated 5,000 African stu- 
dents are currently in the United 
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States. Many of those now return- 
ing from American universities 
with advanced degrees are attain- 
ing recognition and will project a 
better image of American educa- 
tion in the future. But, unfortu- 
nately, though integrated schools 
end the double standard resulting 
from segregated Negro colleges, 
another type of double standard 
continues to exist and our educa- 
tional export to Africa is still 
inferior in most cases. 


REVERSE DISCRIMINATION 


A major reason for the inferior | 
quality of the scholastic achieve- 
ments of foreign students in the 
United States is the reverse dis- 
crimination practiced by individ- 
ual professors if not by university 
policy, which applies lower stand- 
ards to foreign students in consid- 
eration for handicaps of language, 
educational background, and, 
sometimes, color. This practice, 
which has constituted a double 
standard within even our best aca- 
demic institutions, is encouraged 
and reinforced by misinformation 
and ignorance among American 
educators of the very differences 
from which the undesirable ster- 
eotype of American education ini- 
tially arises. Because American 
faculties and educational adminis- 
trators are badly informed about 
the educational policies and insti- 
tutions of other countries, the aca- 
demic credentials of foreign stu- 
dents are often misevaluated. 
Unqualified foreign students are 
admitted to both graduate and 
undergraduate programs, and 
many foreign students, whatever 
their qualifications, are improper- 
ly placed. 

The result is that professors 
find themselves confronting a 
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growing body of foreign students, 
drawn mainly from’ underde- 
veloped areas, who are almost all 
in serious difficulty. Ill-prepared 
for the work they have under- 
taken, they are invariably under 
strenuous pressure to do well. 
They must not fail their families 
at home, and they must not fail to 
meet the scholastic averages re- 
quired for financial assistance 
from the various sources which 
subsidize their studies. These cir- 
cumstances in turn exert undue 
pressure on the professor, who 
soon learns that the foreign stu- 
dent cannot cope with his subject 
at the expected level. Often the 
professor must lower his expecta- 
tions to aline them with the stu- 
dent’s limitations. Many consider 
this practice unethical; yet the 
pressure comes not only from the 
student but from the university 
administration as well, and some 
professors believe they are doing 
the student a service. 

An economist at a midwestern 
university once informed one of 
his colleagues that he had given a 
B to a floundering Korean stu- 
dent. “He didn’t really earn it,” 
the professor said, “but he just 
can’t handle the language and I 
felt sorry for him. It’s better for 
him to go home with a degree, 
even if he hasn’t learned much.” 
Multiplied many times in a stu- 
dent’s career, incidents like this 
produce poorly educated foreign 
graduates of our institutions. 

The pressures are greatest with 
graduate students and the malprac- 
tices most devastating. No Ameri- 
can student could get through a 
reputable graduate school without 
earning a high percentage of A 
grades in his major field, but for- 
eign graduate students have been 
known to obtain degrees with 


dubious B averages in their course- 
work. 

Some of the practices related to 
student research are equally dam- 
aging. Research projects under- 
taken by foreign graduate students 
all too often deal with problems 
within their own _ countries. 
Knowing little about many of the 
subjects proposed, sympathetic 
professors may approve a topic 
that does not lend itself to system- 
atic study. Statistical data and his- 
torical records may be lacking, 
and the American professor, with 
little knowledge of the country in 
question, cannot adequately guide 
the student’s efforts. The result- 
ing document may not contain a 
thesis at all; yet because the stu- 
dent has worked hard and it is 
difficult to evaluate his results, it 
will get by. In this way the stu- 
dent obtains a doctorate without 
ever learning to perform scholarly 
research. Neither as an academi- 
cian, nor in government or in- 
dustry, will he ever be a good ad- 
vertisement for higher education 
in America. 

These problems are not unique 
to American universities. Ac- 
quaintance with British- and 
European-trained Africans and 
Asians makes abundantly clear 
the fact that other advanced coun- 
tries are equally guilty of down- 
grading admissions and degree re- 
quirements for students from 
the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. However, it is a practice 
that the United States can. ill 
afford if the existing image is to 
be overcome, and it is a practice 
that runs counter to the interests 
expressed by the expenditure of 
thousands of American dollars in 
international educational _ pro- 
grams. 

This double standard seems to 
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apply not only to foreign students 
but to Americans interested in 
underdeveloped areas. An Ameri- 
can graduate student at one of 
our largest universities recently 
made a flying trip to Tanganyika. 
After a 3-week tour of local points 
of interest, he returned home and 
wrote a thesis which earned a 
master’s degree in sociology. The 
thesis, copies of which were later 
circulated in East Africa, earned 
the ridicule of knowledgeable 
people in the area, for its assump- 
tions, its data, and the level of 
analysis were superficial, inaccu- 
rate, and, on the whole, naive. 


At Accra, in December 1962, 
flocks of American graduate stu- 
dents attended the Pan Africanists 
Conference, first of a series planned 
to bring together scholars of Afri- 
can culture and development. 
Many were financed by the Ford 
Foundation and all were filled 
with fresh-cheeked enthusiasm. 
They introduced at the conference 
all sorts of ill-conceived ideas for 
research that afforded great amuse- 
ment to the old African hands at- 
tending. The idea was frequently 
expressed that the United States 
was wasting money in supporting 
such projects since they detract 
from the body of knowledge rather 
than contributing to it. This kind 
of thing is especially detrimental 
to the image of American educa- 
tion in that it affirms the already 
entrenched prejudices, substan- 
tiating the assumed mediocrity of 
American scholarship. 

Personnel stationed abroad 
sometimes add their share to this 
unfavorable image. Americans 
teaching in the institutions of 
higher learning in_ underde- 
veloped areas often display inade- 
quate or inappropriate training 
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and experience which would dis- 
qualify them for similar positions 
in good institutions at home. This 
occurs not only among Americans 
recruited independently by for- 
eign institutions but also among 
those participating in extensive 
programs financed by Federal or 
foundation funds and adminis- 
tered through reputable universi- 
ties. 

One of the difficulties here is an 
all-too-familiar one in academic 
circles. Because those scholars 
most engrossed in the subject-mat- 
ter of higher learning are not in- 
terested in purely administrative 
work, academicians have all but 
abdicated the decision-making 
role in the administration of our 
large and complex educational in- 
stitutions. Faculties are careful to 
guard certain prerogatives in the 
determination of educational pol- 
icy, but one does not find acade- 
micians engaged in the manage- 
ment and operational tasks of the 
university or administering educa- 
tional projects abroad. It is the 
faculty who recruit and evaluate 
new appointees to the academic 
departments within universities, 
but the recruitment, interview- 
ing, and placement of academic 
personnel abroad is usually han- 
dled by professional administra- 
tors. 

Generally these administrators 
are well-educated people who may 
hold advanced academic degrees. 
However, they are not involved in 
the primary tasks of a university 
—the imparting of knowledge to 
students and the pursuit of 
knowledge through research. In 
conducting foreign educational 
programs they must, inevitably, 
make decisions that are essentially 
academic in nature, evaluating 
needs and selecting personnel in 





diverse fields with which they are 
only superficially acquainted. The 
result is that American educators 
abroad seldom have been evaluat- 
ed for the assigned task by their 
professional peers and are often 
appointed for the wrong reasons. 
Thus, despite the high salaries 
and elaborate perquisites offered 
as inducements, international 
projects are not always graced 
with first-rate academic personnel. 
Those who are poorly qualified or 
whose professional abilities are in- 
appropriate to the work at hand 
fail to gain the respect of for- 
eigners and consequently, both 
the luxuries they enjoy abroad 
and ‘the educational system they 
represent are resented. 

As the United States becomes 
increasingly involved in interna- 
tional education many of the 
problems discussed here will re- 
solve themselves to some extent. 
Ten years ago the opportunities 
for American scholars to work 
abroad were far less numerous 
than now. This being true, fewer 
academicians concerned  them- 
selves with problems that re- 
quired extensive research in for- 
eign countries. More and more, 
competent specialists are now de- 
veloping such interests and thus 
can be attracted to educational 
posts abroad. As growing knowl- 
edge, sophistication, and_profes- 
sional competence are being fo- 
cused upon international  en- 
deavors in the 1960's, the per- 
sistent image will fade and flicker 
with changing shape and _ inten- 
sity. 


ADMISSIONS CRITERIA 


The crucial element in the 
contemporary projection of the 
American educational image is 


the double standard in all its 
manifestations. As academicians 
become more involved in teach- 
ing and research abroad and edu- 
cational administrators gain expe- 
rience in the conduct’ of 
international projects, coordinated 
effort can improve the techniques 
of dealing with the problems 
of evaluation and_ placement. 
But the size and complexity of 
these problems should not be un- 
derestimated, for they are closely 
related to the double standard. 
The question of admissions crite- 
ria for foreign students is perhaps 
the most significant and the most 
knotty single issue involved. 

Most foreign students are con- 
vinced that American universities 
have low admission standards, and 
the weak scholars among them be- 
lieve that the double standard for 
performance will enable them to 
get by. They are not without evi- 
dence for this since many foreign 
students who have been refused 
elsewhere have been admitted to 
institutions in the United States. 
Both our reputation abroad and 
our standards within the class- 
room suffer when this happens. 
Presumably the practice could be 
eliminated by more rigorous ad- 
missions standards, but the solu- 
tion is less simple than it sounds. 

The question of whether admis- 
sions standards are or should be 
lower for foreign students is 
difficult to answer. Actually, the 
expectations and demands of for- 
eign applicants usually exceed the 
recognition their credentials are 
given. However, if American uni- 
versities insist rigidly upon their 
normal admissions criteria, they 
are likely to admit few foreign 
students and thereby lose the very 
essential crosscultural influences 
these students provide. Underly- 
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ing all of the difficulties are the 
essential uniqueness of the Ameri- 
can educational system and the 
mutual misunderstanding of the 
ways in which it differs from the 
patterns followed elsewhere in the 
world. Few admissions officers and 
registrars have sufficient knowl- 
edge to evaluate foreign applica- 
tions accurately, for a web of 
similarities and differences in 
terminology and __ institutional 
structure hinders the adjustment 
of American criteria to fit foreign 
credentials. 

Seldom do _ foreign  appli- 
cants have educational experience 
equivalent to that required of 
American students. For example, 
few of the students at the Univer- 
sity of Nigeria have completed 
formal secondary-school programs. 
Many qualify for entrance by 
means of General Certificate Ex- 
aminations, for which they stud- 
ied on their own and by cor- 
respondence after completing 
primary school. Only someone 
thoroughly familiar with both the 
American secondary school system 
and with the level and content of 
the African certification systems 
could properly evaluate these stu- 
dents for admission to an Ameri- 
can university. 

The African Scholarship Pro- 
gram (AspAu) of a number of 
first-rate institutions in the United 
States has introduced greater con- 
trol in the selection process by 
requiring college board examina- 
tions. However, the screening of 
credentials cannot be completely 
eliminated. Comparability is most 
difficult to determine for students 
from countries where indigenous 
systems are most developed, be- 
cause of the diffusion of educa- 
tional institutions and the numer- 
ous diplomas, certificates, and 
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degrees which are similar in ter- 
minology but entirely different in 
value from American educational 
awards. The general confusion 
sometimes produces farcical re- 
sults. One African recently ob- 
tained a Ph.D. in fine arts after 2 
years’ residence at a thoroughly 
reputable American university. 
He had previously earned no for- 
mal degree at any institution of 
higher learning, but having ac- 
quired his “union card,” he is 
now teaching in a university. Be- 
cause Africans are less concerned 
with learning per se than with the 
symbols of learning that lead to 
economic advancement and social 
status, incidents like this make 
American education popular, but 
it is a popularity coupled with 
contempt. 


BETTER PUBLICITY ABROAD to in- 
form foreign peoples of the true 
nature and attainments of Ameri- 
can scholarship may well counter- 
act some of the prejudices born of 
ignorance. However, no amount 
of publicity can counteract the at- 
titudes based on experience and 
direct knowledge of an inferior 
educational product of the Unit- 
ed States. Only better informed 
university professors, administra- 
tors, and admissions personnel 
can improve the caliber of our 
educational export. And while the 
problems of evaluation and 
placement are complex and have 
serious repercussions, it is the 
standard of performance within 
our universities and colleges and 
on the job abroad that is crucial. 
Thus, the onus is upon the uni- 
versity professor himself, who ul- 
timately must be held responsible 
for the quality of higher educa- 
tion in America. 





The Danish “folk high school,” which developed as a realization 
of the dreams of a Danish bishop for education of the rural masses, 
might well serve as a model for schools in the developing nations. 


Adapting the “Folk High School” 
to the New Nations 


by ROBERT E. BELDING 


S a practicing comparative 
A educator, this writer perceives 
a number of striking similarities 
between educational problems and 
needs in Denmark’s past and the 
present situation of many of the 
newer nations of Latin America, 
South Asia, and Africa. Denmark 
has now matured to political and 
economic stability, and the insti- 
tution which has frequently been 
credited with helping boost it out 
of its political and economic trou- 
bles is known as the people’s or 
folk high school. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to review the more obvious obsta- 
cles to progress which Denmark 
has faced, to equate these prob- 
lems with those faced by new na- 
tions, then through a report on 
certain aspects of the Danish folk 
high school, to show how the folk 
high school can be instrumental 
in the development of the new 
nations even as it proved effective 
in building Denmark. 

A review of news headlines an- 
nouncing the succession of Danish 


disasters from the onset of the 
19th century might look some- 
thing like this: “Danish Fleet An- 
nihilated by British’; “Sweden 
Wrenches Norway from Us”; 
“Rich Southern Provinces Lost 
to Germany”; “Competitors Ab- 
scond With Our Grain Market.” 

A Dane, as realistically imagi- 
native as he was versatile, devised 
the folk high school to help his 
country through many such tribu- 
lations. The school has_ since 
spread as an effective educational 
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institution to other countries of 
Europe as well as across the At- 
lantic. Creator of this popular 
school was a bishop of the Dan- 
ish church, Nicholai Grundtvig 
(1783-1872) . 

The undisciplined literature on 
educational problems of newly de- 
veloping countries is weighty with 
examples of irrelevant school 
methods and content retained 
from days when these struggling 
countries were colonies. European 
soccer on the school grounds, mem- 
orization by students of remote 
scriptural passages, lectures that 
are formally brittle, standing at 
military attention when teacher 
enters the room, and a nonvernac- 
ular curriculum are but a few of 
the examples of a superannuated 
education often retained from a 
once dominating Western power. 
A score of years has passed since 
the emancipation of such nations; 
yet they are still struggling in a 
confusion of curricula and _ tech- 
niques. Efforts from within Scan- 
dinavia, such as the Norwegian 
Peace Corps, are already doing 
their part in assisting new na- 
tions. Yet as so often has hap- 
pened in world crises, there is too 
little reliance on the lessons of 
history. 

Certainly a look into the pres- 
ent-day development of the folk 
high school will hardly serve as an 
all-embracing prescription to heal 
the complex malady of schools in 
that “third world,” but there are 
symptoms of the complex ailment 


which might well be treated 
through injections of folk-high 
philosophy. 


ATTITUDES TO BE DEVELOPED 


Most new countries have been 
on their own, or under assistance 
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Western 
to have 
identified certain postures which 


from “more mature” 
nations, long enough 


need fostering. Certain schools 
can be held responsible for devel- 
oping these attitudes within the 
younger generation, or even among 
adults. It would appear that a 
study of the folk high school’s ex- 
perience could contribute to a 
change from flag-waving-for-a-dis- 
tant-and-rejected-mother-country 
or Bible memorization to 
these new and democratic atti- 
tudes: (1) toward national gov- 
ernment and law; (2) toward a 
progressive economic ideal of, 
savings, investment, and purchas- 
ing; (3) of cooperation rather 
than individualism—such as de- 
veloped in the British grammar 
school graduate or in the French 
“rational man”; (4) toward the 
civic needs of the nation; (5) to- 
ward proper participation in the 
political processes—placing na- 
tional loyalties above tribal con- 
flicts and fidelity. All such atti- 
tudes should help, through school- 
ing, to develop self-respect and 
confidence in the new environ- 
ment. 

Struggling countries such as 
Iran need help in breaking down 
the ingrained feudalism which 
still persists! People must be 
taught the dangers of certain su- 
perstitions such as caressing a boa 
constrictor as an object of tribal 
worship. In Denmark, then in 
other countries, the folk high 
schools have helped to destroy 
similar superstitions. Certainly a 
revamped curriculum, along the 
lines suggested by the folk high 
school, could help the new na- 
tions of the world. Furthermore, 


tDonald Faris. To Plow 
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an inexpensive, compact school, 
pertinent to smaller communities, 
where local demands can be met 
and where initiative can be exer- 
cised by enterprising teachers, 
could help the new nations just as 
it has proved effective in the folk 
high schools of the Scandinavian 
nations. 

A hundred and sixty years ago 
education beyond the primary 
school in Denmark was still di- 
rected mainly at university prepa- 
ration. Although a continued edu- 
cation law was inscribed in the 
books, the Danes held tenaciously 
to what they considered a highly 
respectable pattern of classical 
education inherited from Ger- 
many. It was an education for the 
bookish few, for those reared in 
metropolitan areas, and with a 
built-in guarantee that nobody 
but small shopkeepers of the mid- 
dle classes, or the educated few, 
would have a voice in_ the 
country’s government. “Folk,” or 
common people of outlying areas 
were more provincial than nation- 
al in their loyalties, and certainly 
what higher education existed was 
not for them. 


GRUNDTVIG’S DREAM 


Nicholai Grundtvig was a versa- 
tile man of far-reaching ideals. A 
bishop of the Danish state church, 
he was an ardent patriot, poetical- 
ly sensitive in the use of words, 
and a traveler who had been ex- 
posed to some impressive political 
and social lessons from abroad. 

Grundtvig dreamed of a school 
for adolescents—one capable of 
improving the life of the rural 
masses. While acquiring a classi- 
cal education in Denmark he had 
not been impressed with the “‘dis- 


course and argument of philoso- 
phers” but felt rather that truth 
was to be found in the living com- 
munity of men and women. He 
agreed with such European phi- 
losophers as Rousseau and Fichte 
in their belief that intense brain- 
work was killing to children and 
that what they needed was the op- 
portunity to “grow in their rest, 
like young plants.” * 

The environment of a village 
possessed other advantages over 
the metropolitan areas for the 
type of education which Grundt- 
vig Visualized. His schools would 
be boarding establishments, with 
distinctly limited enrollments and 
with a class method like that of an 
informal family circle. This con- 
cept should be attractive to bush 
country today where villages often 
are too small to have a school of 
their own but where it might be 
possible to arrange transportation 
by river or trail to a consolidated 
compound where youths of sever- 
al villages could live together in 
the atmosphere of a home away 
from home. 

Indeed the preacher-idealist in 
Grundtvig today sounds like a 
voice pleading from the bush 
country of a mid-20th-century na- 
tion. He spoke of the responsi- 
bility of education “to eradicate 
superstition and poverty and vice 
among people.” * 

This “Prophet of the North” 
wished to replace the Latin and 
Greek of the curriculum with the 
“living word.” He noted that 


2 John C. Moller and Katherine Watson, 
Education in Democracy; the Folk High 
Schools of Denmark. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1944. 


% Fridlev Skrubbeltrang, The Danish Folk 
High School. Copenhagen: Det Danske 
Selskab, 1952. 
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Danish peasants were not unintel- 
ligent; indeed he was the master 
at addressing them in the vernac- 
ular which they could under- 
stand. His keen interest in Norse 
mythology and Nordic culture 
was manifested in his pioneer 
translation of Beowulf into Dan- 
ish. Common heritage of the peo- 
ple, he said, would be learned 
from a study of the country’s his- 
tory, language, and culture. With 
this background and with an un- 
derstanding of the country’s pres- 
ent social conditions, the people 
would be capable of taking an 
effective part in the government 
of their country. 

Free discussion, he felt, should 
become the principal method of 
the people’s classroom: the folk 
high. More recently Dean Rusk, 
speaking of new nations, reiterat- 
ed Grundtvig’s approach when he 
said that ‘democracy functions 
only when the people are in- 
formed and are aware, thirsting 
for knowledge, and are exchanging 
ideas.” * In short, what the Danish 
bishop was advocating over 100 
years ago was a school where the 
predominantly country folk could 
receive guidance in all their civil 
duties and relationships. Such an 
institution would give the under- 
privileged peasantry its initial 
taste of initiative and a feeling of 
belonging in a Danish democracy.* 

Like so many educational idea- 


4Secretary of State Rusk spoke on Oct. 
16, 1961, at the opening session of a con- 
ference on “Economic Growth and Invest- 
ment in Education” held in Washington, 
D.C., by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. Department 
of State Bulletin, Nov. 13, 1961, p. 821. 


5 Robert E. Belding, “Denmark's Up- 
Dated Folk High Schools and Youth Train- 
ing,” Journal of Secondary Education, XL, 
no. | (October 1956) , pp. 263-269. 
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men of history, this Danish plan- 
ner never did have a school of his 
own, but he wrote and talked of 
his dream sufficiently to impress 
more practical men with the feasi- 
bility of such a school. It was left 
to others, who later developed in- 
stitutions of their own, to trans- 
form Grundtvig’s mirage into a 
reality, to prove that the folk high 
concept could turn out men who 
would assume the responsibilities 
of a new democracy. Most impor- 
tant to newly developing nations, 
however, is the fact that later ver- 
sions of the school, hardly in pure- 
bred form, have proved that the 
basic school idea can be effectively 
tailored to changing societies as 
well as to cultures other than 
Denmark’s. 


EVOLUTION OF THE FOLK HIGH 


Although Grundtvig’s school 
idea eventually spread across na- 
tional borders and oceans, it most 
immediately fitted the needs of 
the small and struggling nation 
where it was conceived. New 
schools were planted on Danish 
soil and seemed to mesh with the 
requirements for assisting the 
country out of its series of eco- 
nomic and political crises. High- 
lights in the history of Denmark 
in the 19th century show that the 
country’s main concerns were di- 
rected toward a revival of the na- 
tional spirit, with peasants taking 
a major responsibility in the 
movement. 

Political developments of Den- 
mark included a reform of the 
poor laws, granting civil rights to 
Jews, a struggle to retain the free 
constitution of 1849, and a move 
toward certain manifestations of 
social welfare. Economically the 
country was forced to shift from 
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dependence on the production of 
small grains to the export of dairy 
products to nearby countries. So 
the soil was the principal raw ma- 
terial of that compact Scandina- 
vian country even as it is the most 
obvious asset of many of the new 
nations of the world today. 

Not only were the folk high 
schools attracting teachers who 
had taken considerable political 
initiative during this period, but 
soon it became apparent that the 
human products of these rural 
schools were, for the first time, at- 
taining important positions of po- 
litical leadership. The new alum- 
ni had been equipped with 
subject-matter tools that could be 
utilized in the new state; and in 
addition their attitude of coopera- 
tion, rather than of competition 
or of individual freedom, had 
helped in such vital matters as the 
shift from one form to another of 
agricultural dependence. 

Denmark has remained pre- 
dominantly a rural country, with 
exported dairy products as its vi- 
tal source of income. As a result— 
although Grundtvig never de- 
clared that the folk high school 
should retain the atmosphere of 
fresh, country air—most of the 
Danish schools are still in the 
countryside, attracting farm youths 
but also adding more and more 
urbanites as well as youths from 
other nations. A few Danish folk 
highs were developed during the 
depression years in suburban areas 
to serve special industrial needs 
or to house and educate unem- 
ployed adolescents. 

As a consolidated rural school, 
the folk high spread rapidly to 
the other Scandinavian countries 
which shared some of Denmark’s 
economic, social, and_ political 
problems. Today all of these 


countries give firm support to the 
folk high institution through 
monetary assistance from their 
governments. 


TYPICAL DAY IN A FOLK HIGH 


The actual curriculum of a 
would-be typical folk high school 
looks like this. Classes are an hour 
in length, and run from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m., Monday through Saturday. 
The day starts with functional 
problems and exercises in arith- 
metic. From one day to the next, 
the second period alternates be- 
tween study of world history—the 
international aspect of the schools 
is consistently maintained—and 
the country’s own historical devel- 
opment. Daily the students spend 
the third period in reading and 
discussing the indigenous lan- 
guage and literature to gain a re- 
spect for their cultural heritage. 
From this, and just before lunch, 
they move outside for bracing cal- 
isthenics. 

The afternoon gets under way 
with division of lecture classes in- 
to smaller study groups for devel- 
opment of individual projects and 
for personal guidance from an as- 
signed teacher. Health and hy- 
giene and a study of area (Scan- 
dinavian) history form alternatives 
to this after-lunch schedule. The 
smaller groups are then reformed 
for a question period. 

In late afternoon the students 
attend lectures on local agricul- 
tural problems or on the impor- 
tance of agriculture in the coun- 
try’s total economic scheme.They 
may spend some time actually 
working in the school’s garden. 

Just before the dinner hour 
there may be lectures in music 
appreciation or classes in choral 
singing, usually with emphasis on 
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national spirit; or the time may 
be spent in lectures or discussions 
on contemporary affairs, with for- 
ays into the workings of politics, 
economic development, or cur- 
rent labor-industrial relations. 
There are some reports that the 
school is declining in importance 
as countries progress into addi- 
tional years of compulsory educa- 
tion and as the needs of each 
country change.* However, more 
optimistic reports indicate that 
the school has taken many new 
forms.’ One indicates that Swe- 
den’s recent shift of population 
from rural to urban has re-formed 
its folk highs into institutions 
with a certain labor-union orien- 
tation.* This is far from Grundt- 
vig’s intention, but as an enter- 
prising manifestation of the peo- 


6§. Clissold, “Folk High Schools’ Cause 
of Decline.” Times Educational Supplement 
(London) , 2152 (Aug. 17, 1956), p. 1039. 

7 Robert E. Belding, op. cit. 

8 Alvah T. Canfield, “Folk High Schools 
in Denmark and Sweden: A Comparative 
Analysis.” Comparative Education Review, 
IX, no. | (Feb. 1965), pp. 18-24. 
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ple’s school, it reinforces evidence 
that such institutions can readily 
be tailored to the demands of 
emerging countries on other con- 
tinents of the world. 


FOR THE TIME BEING, any imple- 
mentation of the folk high idea in 
new countries should stress the 
rural flavor, for it is in the vil- 
lages that such education is need- 
ed to discourage youths from 
flocking to the shantytowns of big 
cities and to break down some of 
the superstitions and tribal loyal- 
ties which have hindered develop- 
ment in certain countries. The 
folk high could help identify and 
disseminate the best of tribal tra- 
ditions and help its students 
to understand other tribes and 
customs. It has already performed 
comparable tasks in Scandinavia. 
At the same time it could develop 
a sense of loyalty which was an es- 
sential part of Grundtvig’s origi- 
nal dream and which is so needed 
in the newly developing countries 
of the world. 
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“Tf analysis of the brain drain is to proceed to the more important 
task of identifying reasons for international flows and to assessing 
the impacts of such movements, an attempt must be made to 
clarify basic definitions and measurement methods and to design 
our research and data evaluation in such ways that it will provide 
answers relevant to the essential questions.” 


The “Brain Drain” 
and Foreign Student Nonreturn 


Fact and Fallacy in Definitions and Measurements 


by ROBERT G. MYERS 


oo unfortunate phrase ‘brain 
drain” has become a part of 
the American vocabulary. It is an 
unfortunate label because it re- 
fects a nationalistic viewpoint and 
rules out positive effects accom- 
panying migratory movements to 
which the label is attached. From 
an individual or international 
viewpoint, migration may result 
in a brain gain—either through 
education or training in the new 
location or through the provision 
of an environment within which 
the already developed brainpower 
can be most productive. The lat- 
ter point—providing a_produc- 
tive environment—touches close 
to the heart of the controversy: 


the utilization of brainpower in- 
dependent of location. Is not the 
failure to use the skills of a highly 
trained person who returns to a 
developing nation as great a 
draining of brains as the so-called 
“brain drain” which would be as- 
sociated with his failure to re- 
turn? It is only after the above 
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reservations have been entered 
and with an apologetic nod to the 
reader that we proceed to use the 
phrase throughout. 


Much of the current concern ' 
can be traced to a 1962 British 
Royal Society report of an in- 
quiry into the migration of Brit- 
ish scientists to North America.? 
By 1964 the concern—and the 
phrase “brain drain’’—had spread 
to the United States. By 1966 the 
brain drain had achieved the sta- 
tus of an “issue,” officially sanc- 
tioned by a Washington confer- 
ence—which attempted unsuccess- 
fully to subvert the phrase by 
dealing with “The International 
Migration of Talent and Skills” 
(IMtTs) and by congressional con- 
cern (“Be it enacted . . . that this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Interna- 
tional Brain Drain Act’’’).? Con- 
troversy has continued to build in 
1967 with hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee.* 


As in most new issues there ap- 
pears to be more emotion than 
fact associated with discussions.’ A 


'“Current concern” is amply indicated 
by the alphabet soup of organizations 
mounting or just completing studies— 
Pano, UNiTAR, Oecp, Ewa, AMA, PAu—as 
well as by congressional activity and by 
individual country efforts to “retrieve” 
people. 

2 The Royal Society, Emigration of Scien- 
tists from the United Kingdom. Report of 
a Committee Appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Society (London: Royal Society) , 
32 pp. 

% Congressional Record, 89th Cong., 2d 
sess., 1966, cxii, no. 176. 

+ Senator Edward Kennedy, acting chair- 
man of the subcommittee, began hearings 
in March. 

5 The topic has, however, had many re- 
births as an issue. It is, in fact, deeply 
rooted in history. See S. Dedijer, “Why Did 
Daedalus Leave?” Science, 133 (June 30, 
1961) , 2047-2052. 
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portrait of Korean children, dying 
because medical brains have been 
drained from the countryside, 
dramatizes but does little to aid 
analytical perspective. Indeed, it 
is dificult to‘maintain an analyti- 
cal posture because it is tied to 
questions of “nationalism,” of 
“widening gaps,” and of “plan- 
ning,” to mention a few. It carries 
broad international political over- 
tones. It is an area which has not 
been well researched and _ for 
which “facts” are not easily ob- 
tained. But even when “facts” are 
presented, they may appear con- 
tradictory and may lend them- 
selves to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. 

One of the factors contributing 
to controversy and to the seem- 
ingly contradictory “facts” is a 
continuing problem of definition 
—which would not disappear 
with a change from “brain drain” 
to “ImtTs.”” This confusion would 
be reduced considerably if, in 
each case, it were clear what char- 
acteristics defined the population 
under discussion and what criteri- 
on was used for measuring the 
brain drain associated with the 
given population. 


DEFINING THE POPULATION 


Our concern here is with the 
population from which brain 
drain individuals will be identi- 
fied, rather than with the popula- 
tion of brain drain individuals. 
Focusing initially on a reference 
population is based on the as- 
sumption that a brain drain sta- 
tistic should be put in context. 
Occasionally absolute numbers 
carry significance in and of them- 
selves; more often, however, sim- 











ple presentation of brain drain 
numbers has little meaning. 

Characteristics used to define 
the reference population are 
usually determined by individual 
research or policy interest and by 
available information. Sometimes 
characteristics are very specific 
such as age, sex, visa status, educa- 
tional level, or country of last res- 
idence, to name a few. More of- 
ten, however, definitions are not 
so clear. Ambiguity arises when 
the population is given as “immi- 
grants” or “engineers” or “‘stu- 
dents” or “those who are needed 
for ‘critical’ jobs.” 

A country may have invested 
heavily in training male graduate 
students for agriculture and may 
desire their return following 
study. When evaluating the pro- 
gram to see whether these individ- 
uals do return home, phrasing the 
question in terms of “students” 
rather than “male graduate stu- 
dents” could confound analysis by 
including many individuals not of 
direct interest or relevance. It 
could yield statistics suggesting a 
brain drain when, in fact, partici- 
pants in the program were return- 
ing and carrying out their agree- 
ment in good faith. 

As an example, we turn to a 
line of reasoning which is com- 
monly heard in discussions of the 
brain drain and technical assist- 
ance. The argument confuses or 
equates “participant trainees” with 
“foreign students.” Individuals in 
the participant programs are spon- 
sored by the U.S. Government 
for brief (usually) periods of 
study or training in the United 
States; they are not, in general, 
similar to other foreign students 
studying and training in the Unit- 
ed States. Not only are individual 
characteristics and conditions of 


study different, but also partici- 
pants are an integral part of the 
technical assistance program. A 
loss from nonreturn of such indi- 
viduals can be viewed legitimately 
as an offset to technical assistance 
efforts. Nonreturn within this 
group is low.* However, the pro- 
pensity to migrate permanently is 
much higher among foreign stu- 
dents who are primarily self-spon- 
sored and usually entirely inde- 
pendent of technical assistance 
programs. In_ spite of the 
differences between these two 
groups, they are often lumped to- 
gether in making an estimate of 
the total cost of nonreturn. The 
estimated total cost is then com- 
pared directly with technical as- 
sistance expenditures and the con- 
clusion is that nonreturn is a 
strong force offsetting technical 
assistance. 

If this procedure were applied 
to Taiwan, which is pointed to as 
a success story in U.S. technical 
assistance, the conclusion might 
be that technical assistance has 
had no impact, on balance, be- 
cause Taiwan is also noted for the 
extremely high rate of nonreturn 
among its students in the United 
States. The confusion lies in a 
false comparison based on im- 
proper identification of the rele- 
vant populations. 


RATES OF NONRETURN 


The need for clear definition 
accompanying presentation and 
interpretation of brain drain sta- 
tistics is also apparent in the fol- 
lowing illustrative calculations of 


6 Albert E. Gollin (ed.), The Interna- 
tional Migration of Talent and Skills, Pro- 
ceedings of a Workshop and Conference 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of State. 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
October 1966), p. 2. 
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rates of foreign student nonre- 
turn. We focus on two estimated 
rates which both pertain to all 
foreign students in the United 
States: 5.7 percent and 15.9 per- 
cent.’ If presented with only the 
first percentage, we might con- 
clude that the magnitude of 
nonreturn does not merit further 
attention; if presented with only 
the second percentage, we would 
be more apt to infer that nonre- 
turn is significant and requires ac- 
tion. Both figures could be de- 
fended as_ legitimate; their 
difference lies primarily in the 
definitions adopted for “foreign 
students.” 

Both rates are calculated from 
raw data of the 1964-65 annual 
census of foreign students con- 
ducted by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education (Ire) .* Includ- 
ed in the census was the question, 
“Do you plan to remain in the 
United States permanently?” To 
obtain the two rates of nonreturn, 
positive answers to this question 
were related to the total number 
of foreign students.® 


7 These figures have been calculated by 
the author as part of his detailed analysis 
of the 1964-65 foreign student census con- 
ducted by Ire. The Iie has generously made 
the raw data available, and the Carnegie 
Corporation has generously provided sup- 
port for the analysis. The calculations and 
interpretations of Ire data are those of the 
author, who takes full responsibility for 
any errors. The figures calculated here for 
nonreturn are used for illustrative purposes. 
They are not defended as accurate new 
indicators of student nonreturn or of the 
brain drain associated with United States 
study. 

* Results of the census, as compiled by 
liz, are published in Open Doors 1965, 
available from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N.Y., 10017. 

» Both percentages are rates of intended 
nonreturn. Defining nonreturn in terms of 
intent is temporarily accepted for purposes 
of pursuing our example and receives at- 
tention only as it enters into the definition 
of “foreign student.” 
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DEFINING FOREIGN STUDENT” 


In the 1964-65 census the le 
defined a “foreign student” par- 
tially in terms of intention to re- 
turn home and partially in terms 
of visa status.’° Any foreign na- 
tional who held an immigrant 
visa (or for whom visa status was 
unknown) and who also indicat- 
ed his intention to remain perma- 
nently in the United States was 
not considered to be a foreign stu- 
dent and was not included in the 
[iz totals. Let us label this group 
the immigrant nonreturnees. The 
rationale for excluding immigrant 
nonreturnees was simply that, as 
legal immigrants who had decided 
to remain, they were no longer 
“foreign.” 


In contrast to the above, an F- 
visa (student) or J-visa (exchan- 
gee) holder indicating his intent 
to remain permanently in the 
United States was considered a 
foreign student and was included 
in the totals. Let us call this 
group the student nonreturnees. 
The rationale for including stu- 
dent nonreturnees was that their 
visa status legally requires depar- 
ture; therefore, permanent resi- 
dence, though desired, is not pos- 
sible and the student remains 
“foreign.” This rationale can be 
seriously questioned by noting 
that, although their indicated in- 
tent to remain appears to violate 
terms of the visa and although 
they are legally obliged to leave 


10 “Foreign” was initially defined in terms 
of citizenship held at the time of the cen- 
sus, then narrowed in terms of visa and 
intent. If one were concerned with foreign 
nationals from a specific country (for in- 
stance, Taiwan) it might be necessary to 
use another indicator of nationality such 
as last residence. Because the example 
deals with the total population, this is not 
a problem. 








the United States, F- and J-visa in- 
dividuals do have legal means for 
adjusting their visa status. Conse- 
quently, their expression of intent 
to remain may be realized, and it 
may be as accurate an expression 
of intent as that of the immigrant 
visa holder.'"' Furthermore, it has 
been easy for individuals from 
certain countries—former non- 
quota and quota-surplus countries 
—to obtain an immigrant visa 
and to enter the United States 
with that visa at the beginning of 
their period of study. Others— 
former quota-country residents— 
have not been able to obtain an 
immigrant visa so easily. Al- 
though they might have preferred 
an immigrant visa and may have 
intended to remain here perma- 
nently, their only alternative was 
to come with another visa, usually 
an F-visa or a J-visa. 


With this background, the cal- 
culations take on more meaning. 
To simplify understanding of the 
various populations involved in 
each calculation, let us use the 
following notation: 


N , =Immigrant nonreturnees 
(nonreturnees with im- 
migrant visas or for whom 
there was no visa infor- 
mation) 

N , =Student nonreturnees 
(nonreturnees with non- 
immigrant visas) 


11In 1965-66 the Ire recognized this in- 
consistency, and the basis for excluding in- 
dividual cases from published _ totals 
changed to depend only on intent to return 
or remain. This change resulted in a 
large increase of individuals excluded from 
the published totals. Most of the increase 
(from 6000+ to 11,000+) can be accounted 
for in terms of the change in definition. It 
does not represent, as suggested in Open 
Doors 1966 (p. 4), a rapid rise in the rate 
of nonreturn due to new immigration law 
changes. 


R , =Returnees with immigrant 
visas or for whom there 
was no visa information 

R , =Returnees with nonimmi- 
grant visas 


The first rate of nonreturn, 5.7 
percent, was calculated by relat- 
ing student nonreturnees (N.) to 
the total number of foreign stu- 
dents as defined by Ire (N.+R; 
+ R,).%* Note that the definition 
of “foreign student” excludes the 
immigrant nonreturnees (Nj) 
from both the numerator and the 
denominator. The interpretation 
which might be given to this esti- 
mated rate of foreign student 
nonreturn is that it represents the 
rate at which foreign students will | 
seek to adjust their status to per- 
manent residence. It should bear 
a relationship to statistics for 
nonreturn derived from Immigra- 


12 The actual figures are: N, = 3068, 
R; = 4732. Rg, = 45960. Rate 1 — 3068/ 
53760 — 5.7 percent. Those who did not 
answer the question concerning nonreturn 
were excluded from the base. Because there 
is such a large number of nonrespondents 
(28250) , using intent as a basis for defining 
the population seems questionable. In ex- 
cluding nonrespondents from the base, we 
make the assumption that they would 
distribute themselves between returnees and 
nonreturnees in the same manner as those 
who answered the question. There is some 
evidence that nonrespondents more closely 
resemble nonreturnees with respect to their 
distribution on other characteristics (based 
on the author’s analysis of the Ire census) . 
If this is so, rates of nonreturn presented 
are minima. 

Nonrespondents were also excluded from 
the base in calculating the second rate (see 
footnote 14). Because the statistical treat- 
ment is the same for both rates, it did not 
seem necessary to complicate the example 
in the text. 


Those who were undecided were grouped 
with returnees. If they had been excluded, 
rate 1 would have been 5.8 percent. If the 
student visa holders who were undecided 
had been classed with nonreturnees, the 
rate would have increased to 7.5 percent. 
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tion and Naturalization Service 
(Ins) figures for visa adjust- 
ments.'* 


The second rate of nonreturn, 
15.9 percent, was calculated after 
redefining “foreign student” to 
include the immigrant nonretur- 
nees (N;). The total number of 
nonreturnees (N, + Nj) was re- 
lated to the total number of “‘for- 
eign students” as redefined (N, + 
N, + R, + R,).% This rate 
might be interpreted as the rate 
of intended nonreturn among all 
foreign nations—defined in terms 
of citizenship—enrolled in U.S. 
institutions of higher education 
during the 1964-65 school year. 


The main reason for presenting 
these details is to illustrate how, 
by adopting different definitions, 
a basic statistic can be substantial- 
ly altered. Before leaving the ex- 
ample. however, several addition- 
al comments are in order. First, 
there is a need to look closer at 
the immigrant nonreturnees since 
the rationale for including or ex- 
cluding them is not clear. Second- 
ly, a caveat should be introduced: 
The fact that there are 6 percent 
or 16 percent clearly defined 
nonreturnees among the popula- 
tion of clearly defined foreign stu- 


13 Since 1962, Ins has compiled statistics 
for visa adjustments. Although these can 
be useful indicators, extreme caution must 
be exercised in crossnational comparisons 
because, as mentioned in the text, the ease 
with which immigrant visas can be ob- 
tained varies from country to country ac- 
cording to administrative procedures. Also, 
currently complicating the question of visa 
adjustment is draft eligibility which accom- 
panies adjustment by eligible males. 

14The actual figures are: N, = 3068, 
Rj = 4732, R, = 45960, N; = 6546. Rate 
2 = 9614/60306 — 15.9 percent. Again, the 
undecided group was placed with returnees. 
If they had been placed with nonreturnees, 
the rate would have been raised to 18.1 
percent. 
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dents does not mean that their 
having studied in the United 
States caused these students to re- 
main. Nor does the fact that many 
have adjusted their visa since ar- 
riving—or plan to adjust it— 
prove that study in the United 
States caused them to take that ac- 
tion. This assumption of causality 
—too often made—is not one we 
wish to support by presenting the 
above statistics. 


Thirdly, the example presents a 
global or summary ‘statistic—the 
percentage of nonreturn among 
all foreign students. Such a statis- 
tic may do more to disguise the 
question than to clarify it. For in- 
stance, 8 of the 156 countries list- 
ed in the Iz census account for 
51.4 percent of the intended 
nonreturnees—in the case of the 
16 percent calculation.’** Canada 
and Cuba, which are quite special 
cases, account for 26.4 percent. In 
short, countries differ so markedly 
with respect to rate of migration, 
reasons for migration, and charac- 
teristics of migrants, that most dis- 
cussion should refer to specific 
countries. Breakdown beyond the 
country level and even more 
refined definition of populations 
are desirable; statistics do not al- 
ways permit it. But if global sta- 
tistics are presented, they should 
be viewed critically and, where 
possible, elaborated through cross- 


15 The countries and the percentages of 


nonreturn respondents are: 
Base N = Ng + N; = 9614 





1. Canada (13.88) 
2. Cuba (12.52) 
3. Germany ( 5.19) 
4. U.K. ( 5.01) 
5. Iran ( 4.42) 
6. China Rep. ( 3.94) 
7. India ( 3.37) 
8. China Unsp. ( 3.07) 

51.40 
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tabulation or supplemented with 
presentation of raw data.'® It has 
been said by those whose business 
it is to persuade policymakers of 
the wisdom of a particular course 
of action that “One good sum- 
mary statistic is worth a thousand 
detailed tables.” Unfortunately, 
this maxim, while politically ex- 
pedient, perpetuates confusion 
and inhibits more discriminative 
analysis. 


Finally, the Itz example was 
not an incidental choice, for 
Open Doors is probably the most 
quoted source of foreign student 
statistics. Its definition of “foreign 
student” excludes most H-3 visa 
holders (industrial trainees) , 
some F-visa holders (for instance, 
those studying in a_ language 
school which is not associated 
with a U.S. college or university) , 
some J-visa holders (who are in 
institutions that are approved by 
the Government but not included 
in the Ire census listing), most 
foreign medical interns and resi- 
dents, and most visiting high 
school students. Are these individ- 
uals “foreign students”? If they 
were included in the base popula- 
tion, how would they affect rates 
of nonreturn? These exclusions 
may not be trivial. For instance, 


16 A good example of a study which uses 
both summary and detailed information 
and which presents raw data is the recent 
Pan American Health Organization pub- 
lication, “Migration of Health Personnel, 
Scientists, and Engineers from Latin Amer- 
ica” (Washington, D. C.: Pan American 
Health Organization, scientific publication 
142, September 1966, 118 pp.). 

The author's work with Ire data carries 
cross-tabulations beyond those presented in 
Open Doors. In addition to 3-fold cross- 
tabulations of nonreturn x sex x other 
variables (1 at a time) 6-fold crosstabula- 
tions will be done for selected countries 
using sex, field of study, level of study, 
sponsorship, visa, and return, in an attempt 
to locate the “large cells.” 


in October 1963, a Peruvian 
newspaper estimated that there 
were 6,100 Peruvian students in 
the United States.*7 The Ire cen- 
sus taken in September and Oc- 
tober 1963 reported 662 stu- 
dents.’* Consider the problems 
which a U.S. cultural attache and 
a representative from the Peru- 
vian Ministry of Education might 
have in discussing Peruvian stu- 
dents in the United States if 
definitions were not clarified at 
the outset. 


STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT 


From the problem of defining a 
reference population we move to 
the problem of identifying indi- 
viduals within that population 
who are to be collectively desig- 
nated the “brain drain” or “non- 
returnee.”’ Most methods for 
defining or measuring this cate- 
gory distinguish those who pre- 
sumably remain to establish per- 
manent residence from those who 
presumably return or stay home 
and who do not participate in the 
flow of brains. Underlying the di- 
chotomization is the assumption 
that an individual must be physi- 
cally present in his country to 
contribute to its development. 
This assumption has been ques- 
tioned.’® If the assumption is ac- 
cepted, the following measures 
are usually considered. 

Intent to remain permanently 
in a country is a crude but some- 
times useful standard. Conditions 
change and there is little to hold 
an individual to his stated intent. 


17 El Comercio (Lima, Peru), Sept. 24, 
1963. 

18 Institute of International Education, 
Open Doors 1964 (New York: Ite, 1964) . 

19 Harry Johnson, “The Economics of the 
‘Brain Drain’, the Canadian Case.”’ Minerva, 
3 (Spring 1965), 299-311. 
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While intent can provide a rough 
basis for predicting who will be- 
come part of the brain drain, 
probably it results in an underes- 
timate. It is more useful as an 
aggregate measure than as an in- 
dividual predictor; common sense 
suggests that some _ individuals 
who intended to remain will 
change their mind and some indi- 
viduals who intended to return 
will also change their mind. 
Whether these two changes offset 
each other is uncertain. 


Visa status, as indicated by our 
example of foreign student nonre- 
turn, has distinct disadvantages as 
a means of discriminating brain 
drain candidates from returnees. 
Although the act of obtaining an 
immigrant visa appears to be 
more concrete evidence of proba- 
ble permanent residence than an 
expression of intent, it too is only 
an indirect and unreliable indica- 
tor of individual commitment. 
Crossnational comparisons of the 
numbers of people holding a par- 
ticular type of visa will be distort- 
ed because the standard applies 
differentially to former quota and 
nonquota countries. Visa adjust- 
ment involves similar measure- 
ment problems. 


Length of time in residence is 
commonly used to determine the 
cutting point between those con- 
sidered brain drains and_ those 
who are not. International migra- 
tion statistics set a period of one 
year’s residence as sufficient to 
signal permanent residence. This 
seems much too short a_peri- 
od. However, extending the time 
to 5 or 10 years, or even to 5 or 10 
years following a period of study, 
would not avoid the fundamental- 
ly arbitrary nature of the chosen 
cutoff point. Extending the time 
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would, however, influence statis- 
tics—sometimes drastically. 

Adopting the. citizenship of a 
new country is tangible evidence 
of the intention to remain there 
and is sometimes taken as a meas- 
ure of brain drain. This legal 
procedure is not easily reversed 
and is more binding than the per- 
manent resident status associated 
with a visa. However, even citi- 
zenship does not guarantee per- 
manent residence in a country, 
particularly in this mobile age. 
Further, the definition may be so 
restrictive that it loses meaning. 
For example, only 8 percent of 
the Chileans who were resident in 
the United States and who re- 
sponded to a recent survey had ac- 
quired U.S. citizenship.” Are 
these the only individuals who 
should be considered _ brain 
drains? 

If the assumption underlying 
dichotomized measures of the 
brain drain is not accepted, other 
measures must be sought. A con- 
ceptually more satisfying but 
operationally more difficult meas- 
ure of the brain drain would be 
one which defines nonreturn 
along a continuum—either a 
probability scale or a time scale or 
both. 


A promising method for assess- 
ing costs and benefits associated 
with migration from a particular 
country is provided by a “human 
capital” approach to migration. 
Where this has been applied to 
the brain drain, estimates have 
usually involved a prior dichoto- 
mization of returnee vs. nonretur- 


20 Sergio. Gutierrez Olivos and Jorge 
Riquelme Perez, The Emigration of High- 
Level Manpower: The Case of Chile (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1966) , 
p. 25. 
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nee regardless of duration of ab- 
sence and without reference to 
skills acquired by a longer stay. A 
more enlightening application of 
the human capital approach 
would entail use of a probability 
scaling of return rates by time 
abroad and other traits of individ- 
uals—and of countries. Applying 
such analysis separately to 
significantly different population 
groups could provide more mean- 
ingful measurement of the brain 
drain.’ This, like all methods, al- 
so entails measurement difficulties 
in specific situations. 

In addition to the problem of 
selecting a standard by which the 
brain drain can be measured, 
there exists a more general prob- 
lem of measuring brain drain 
flows vs. stocks. To illustrate: It 
would be possible to measure the 
stock of foreign nationals from 
country X who are resident in 
country Y—given a clear defini- 
tion—at two points in time, to 
subtract, and to obtain a figure to- 
tally unrelated to the number of 
individuals who had adopted per- 
manent residence during the peri- 
od. Those individuals counted at 
the first point in time could, in 
theory, have been entirely re- 
placed by new and temporary mi- 
grants arriving in ever larger 
numbers. The rate of nonreturn 
for the first group might be zero. 
Clearly, a measure of the turnover 
is needed. 


21 This theme has been elaborated in M. 
J. Bowman and R. G. Myers, “Schooling, 
Experience, and Migration: Human Capital 
Gains and Losses,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association (to appear in Sept. 
1967 issue) . 

The author is exploring the practical as 
well as theoretical dimensions of this ap- 
proach in his current research which in- 
volves Peruvian students in the United 
States and their decisions to study abroad 
and stay abroad or return home. 


Counts of foreign students at 
any point in time do not fully de- 
scribe the number for any one 
year. Within a single year, it is 
possible for a 5 to 10 percent 
turnover of foreign students to oc- 
cur in U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties.” If the Ire figures are used as 
an indicator of the total number 
of foreign students enrolled dur- 
ing one year—rather than at a 
point in time—the figures may 
underestimate the total popula- 
tion by as much as 10 percent. 
This would produce an overesti- 
mate in the rate of nonreturn be- 
cause they would be based on the 
point-in-time population estimate. 
Extending the time period leads 
to substantial increases in the 
turnover and further complicates 
measurement, as individuals stay 
for varying periods of time. To 
obtain a complete picture, it 
would be necessary to examine 
carefully the nature of the turn- 
over population, by country of 
origin. Further, those who have 
gone home but remigrated to the 
United States should be counted. 


A final problem in our discus- 
sion of brain drain measurement 
is the choice between using net 
and gross figures. It is common 
practice for countries to talk 
about losses but to forget their 
gains. Both counterflows and step- 
migrations are involved. The 
U.S.-Canadian movement is two- 
way. Although Argentines are 
draining to the United States, Ar- 
gentina gains from migrating Bo- 
livians’ brainpower. If a_ net 
figure is used, it should be used 


22 This estimate of turnover within a 
single year results from a comparison of Ir 
listings in the fall of 1965 and foreign 
student adviser identifications of foreign 
students enrolled as of Mar. 1, 1966. 
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with care because it can disguise 
essential differences between those 
who enter a country to stay and 
those who leave permanently. It 
would be possible for Argentina 
to be losing mediocre engineers to 
the United States and gaining 
outstanding engineers from Boliv- 
ia. In calculating the statistics, in- 
dividuals should be weighted in 
terms of their human capital val- 
ue in order, first of all, to estimate 
the importance of particular gross 
flows. This is the only sound basis 
for deriving net human capital 
migration estimates that are prop- 
erly adjusted for quality differ- 
ences. 


To NOTE PROBLEMS of defini- 
tion and of measurement such as 
those we have discussed above is 





not to solve them. Although the 
discussion does not provide solu- 
tions, it may convince the reader 
to train an even more skeptical 
eye on so-called “facts.” While 
pursuing the factual information 
needed for more critical analysis, 
we must guard against being 
hoodwinked by “facts” that, in 
truth, distort the realities we want 
to understand. If analysis of the 
brain drain is to proceed to the 
more important task of identify- 
ing reasons for international flows 
and to assessing the impacts of 
such movements, an attempt must 
be made to clarify basic defini- 
tions and measurement methods 
and to design our research and da- 
ta evaluation in such ways that it 
will provide answers relevant to 
the essential questions. 





iE Comments 


Iz had the following remarks to 
make on Professor Myers’ article: 

Ire welcomes Mr. Myers’ inde- 
pendent analysis of its data. His 
suggestions for more sophisticated 
measures of the brain drain will be 
interesting to all those concerned 
with the international flow of talent 
and skills. 

It should be remembered that 
Irz’s foreign student census was 
never designed as a tool for measur- 
ing the brain drain. It sought to 
provide data on the number of for- 
eign citizens who came to the Unit- 
ed States expressly for a post-secon- 
dary academic education, which is 
why the question of intent to return 
home was employed and why cer- 
tain categories of foreign citizens 
such as high school students and in- 
dustrial trainees were not included. 

Obviously, as Mr. Myers points 
out, intent is at best a crude stand- 
ard. For this reason but, more im- 
portant, because the role of Ameri- 
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can colleges and universities in 
student exchange is not fully repre- 
sented when foreign students who 
intend to remain here are excluded, 
liz has this year modified its crite- 
ria. It will in the future include all 
foreign citizens reported to it by the 
more than 2,500 academic institu- 
tions which cooperate in the census. 
Mr. Myers suggests that the sharp 
increase in the number of students 
declaring their intention of remain- 
ing in the United States in 1965-66 
was due more to the exclusion of 
certain students from the 1964-65 
census than to the impact of the 
new immigration law as was conjec- 
tured in Open Doors 1966. Never- 
theless the conjecture still seems rea- 
sonable when one notes that in the 
current census (1966-67) 13 percent 
of all students reported indicate 
their intention to remain in the 
United States compared with 11 per- 
cent in 1965-66 and, even allowing 








for the exclusion, only 9 percent in 
1964-65. 

As for Mr. Myers’ reliance on a 
Peruvian newspaper’s claim that 
there were 6,100 Peruvian “stu- 
dents” in the United States in 1963, 
compared to the 662 reported by 
Open Doors of that year, it should 
be noted that the total number of 
Peruvians entering the United 
States in the year July 1, 1963—June 
30, 1964, was only 2,698 according 
to the Annual Report of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service 
—1964. Mr. Myers and others con- 
cerned with the brain drain should 


be interested to learn that Ie plans 
to analyze the 10,664 students who 
in the 1965-66 census stated their 
intention of remaining in the Unit- 
ed States. The group will be tabu- 
lated by geographic area, country, 
field of study, academic status, 
source of support, length of stay in 
the United States, and sex. Ire be- 
lieves that the study will be useful 
to many researchers in this complex, 
data-poor field. 


HAROLD Epstein, Vice President 
for Research and Information 
Institute of International Education 


Literacy Project in Guinea 


The U.N. Development Program (UNnpp) has agreed to help 
the Republic of Guinea set up a 5-year adult literacy pilot 
project. With UNEsco as executing agency, the work will involve 
the strengthening of the National Literacy Center at Conakry as 
well as a work-oriented project in agricultural and industrial 


vocational training. 


Guinea becomes the sixth country in UNEsco’s World Experi- 
mental Literacy Program, along with Algeria, Iran, Mali, Ecua- 
dor, and the United Republic of Tanzania, to receive aid in 
making more workers literate, thereby improving economic and 


social conditions. 
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Mainland China’s view of “Yankee Imperialist Cultural Aggres- 
sion” —written for Chinese consumption—may in turn provide for 
us Yankees some understanding of Chinese attitudes. 


US. International Education: 
The Chinese Communist View 


by STEWART FRASER 


he Chinese Communists view 

the field of international edu- 
cation as part of the ideological 
battleground for men’s minds. 
They have during the past 15 
years, however, suffered a variety 
of failures in their international 
and foreign student programs. 
This is ably revealed by the now 
well-known writings of Emmanuel 
Hevi and René Goldman, former 
foreign students in the 1950’s and 
early 1960’s from Ghana and 
Luxembourg respectively. 

United States involvement in 
international education, particu- 
larly in the so-called emerging 
countries, has incensed Commu- 
nist China. Both Asia and Africa 
have been regarded by China as 
its exclusive areas for revolu- 
tionary and ideological opera- 
tions, notwithstanding the inter- 
est of their co-Communists, the 
Russians. Recently, though not 
for the first time, the Chinese 
made a detailed attack on USS. 
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educational activities in those two 
areas. It is interesting to read the 
Chinese attitude toward our over- 
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nist Education: Records of the 
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Governmental Policy and Inter- 
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Foreign Education or Birdsey 
Northrop on Education Abroad 
(Peabody International Center, 
1966) . 
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seas programs, particularly in 
view of the great difficulties that 
the Chinese have themselves 
faced. 

Below is reprinted an article 
which originally appeared in the 
March 6, 1966, issue of the au- 
thoritative English language jour- 
nal Peking Review. This article, 
here condensed, was written by 
feature writer Chen Yao-kuang 
and describes U.S. “cultural 
infiltration” abroad. It is based 
largely on U.S. sources but repre- 
sents a total distortion of the 
truth. 

This essay is indicative of the 
limited material upon which Chi- 
nese youth must base its under- 


standing of the United States, and 
it illustrates the enormity of the 
misunderstandings between our 
two nations. It being true, then, 
that Chinese youth cannot get 
enough factual information to 
evaluate us in intelligent perspec- 
tive, it is even more incumbent 
on us to attempt an evaluation of 
Red China in the light of its own 
publications and propaganda. 
The American reader, who can 
find out all he wants to know 
about U.S. cultural programs 
from many different sources, has 
here an opportunity to read the 
Chinese version of how and why 
these programs operate. 








Peking Review 
March 6, 1966 


Yankee Imperialist Cultural Aggression 
in Asia and Africa 


Cultural infiltration is an impor- 
tant part of the U.S. strategic plan 
for world domination. The U.S. im- 
perialists variously call it “ideological 
offensive,” “psychological warfare,” 
“cultural diplomacy,” etc. Whatever 
the term, it is a means to facilitate 
Washington’s political control and 
economic plunder and serves to pro- 
mote its policies of war and aggres- 
sion. 

Since World War II, U.S. imperi- 
alism has become the last fortress for 
world reaction while the vast in- 
termediate zone in Asia and Africa 
has become the stormy centre of 
world revolution. In its attempt to 
cope with the mounting revolu- 
tionary movement in these areas, 


by CHEN YAO-KUANG 


U.S. imperialism has used counter- 
revolutionary dual tactics with in- 
creasing vigour. While carrying out 
its economic control, political intimi- 
dation and armed intervention, it has 
stepped up cultural aggression, trying 
to capture and enslave the oppressed 
nations and peoples ideologically and 
make them meekly accept its domi- 
nation. 

The “Fulbright Act” and the “U.S. 
Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act” passed under the Tru- 
man Administration marked a new 
stage in direct government partici- 
pation and control of U.S. cultural 
activities overseas. The setting up of 
the United States Information 
Agency and the “People-to-People 
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Programme” under the Eisenhower 
Administration introduced new 
methods in this respect. The Ken- 
nedy Administration threw more 
money and manpower into propa- 
ganda, “education” and “technical 
aid.” In addition, it formed the 
“peace corps” and launched the 
“kinsmanship campaign” in Africa. 
The Johnson Administration took 
over the heritage of Kennedy and 
stepped up activities in these fields. 


COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY AIMS 


In a nutshell, the aims of U.S. cul- 
tural aggression in Asia and Africa 
are: to whitewash the U.S. imperial- 
ist policies of war and aggression, 
prettify decaying American society 
and the monopoly capitalist system, 
plant reactionary ideas in the minds 
of other peoples, advertise the 
“American way of life,” and under- 
mine the national culture and nation- 
al consciousness of other countries: 
in a word, to lead the people of these 
countries away from revolution, and 
from the battle against imperialism 
and colonialism, and finally make 
them obediently acquiesce to U.S. 
economic plunder and political en- 
slavement. 


“Cultural Diplomacy.” Robert H. 
Thayer, former head of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of International Cultural Rela- 
tions, reveals the all-pervading activi- 
ties of so-called cultural diplomacy in 
the following terms: “When I refer 
to cultural diplomacy, I am using the 
word ‘culture’ in a very broad and 
very simple sense. I am using it to 
mean every possible facet of the way 
people live their everyday lives: the 
things they do, the way they dress, 
what they produce, how they react, 
what they aspire to, as well as the 
way they think and express their 
thoughts by words or song or story. 
The culture of a people in the sense I 
am using it is the life of a people, 
and cultural diplomacy is the act of 
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successfully communicating to others 
a complete comprehension of the 
culture of a people. The objective of 
American cultural diplomacy is to 
create among the peoples of the 
world a perfect understanding of the 
life and culture of America.” ' 
Former U.S. Under Secretary of 
State Chester Bowles was more out- 
spoken. He said in'1963: “As long 
as ideas influence the minds of men, 
and as long as men and their aspira- 
tions are a major component of 
power, ideas—both good and evil— 
will continue to upset nations, defy 
armies, and write history.” ? This ex- 
plains why Washington is making 
huge investments in cultural aggres- 
sion. 

At present, more than 20 federal 
agencies and tens of thousands of 
people are working in this field. Gov- 
ernment expenditure for this purpose 
in fiscal 1965 amounted to USS. 
$1,000 million. Besides, much U.S. 
cultural infiltration is carried out by 
“non-governmental _ organizations.” 
The scale of their activities is even 
larger than that of the government 
agencies. 


EDUCATIONAL INFILTRATION : 
MANY WAYS 


“Educational Exchange”  Pro- 
gramme. Education is one of the old- 
est forms of U.S. ideological infiltra- 
tion. Since World War II, the U.S. 
Government has made great efforts 
to strengthen the “educational ex- 
change” programme. The “Fulbright 
Act” in 1946 and the U.S. Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act 
in 1948 gave the programme big 
financial support. In April, 1960, the 
State Department set up a Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs to 
take charge of it. The 1961 Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act gave the government still more 


1 Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 12, 
1959, p. 510. 
2 Ibid., May 27, 1963, p. 822. 
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power to carry out educational pene- 
tration abroad. 

Of course, Washington is not do- 
ing all this for nothing. As the 
former director of the Office of Edu- 
cational Exchange in the State De- 
partment, William C. Johnstone, puts 
it, “It is basically a political job, for 
this programme is an effective arm or 
instrument of American foreign poli- 
cy. In its simplest form, the job of 
this programme is to implant a set of 
ideas or facts in the mind of a per- 
son. When this is done effectively, it 
results in action favorable to the 
achievement of American foreign 
policy.” * In plain language, the pro- 
gramme is intended to indoctrinate 
foreign students with American 
ideas, train pro-American _intellec- 
tuals and recruit from among them 
agents for U.S. imperialism. 

The Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act shifted the em- 
phasis of the “educational exchange” 
programme to Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Since World War II, the 
number of foreign students in the 
United States has increased by 300 
percent. Early in 1963, some 64,000 
foreign students were studying there 
and more than 70 percent of them 
came from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

At present Asia accounts for the 
largest number of foreign students in 
the United States, but African stu- 
dents have been increasing the fastest 
in recent years. The reason for this 
was given by the former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Philip H. 
Coombs. “When you're dealing with 
an African student,” he said, “you 
may be dealing with a fellow who 
will be prime minister in __ five 
years.” * 

“Strategic and Political Bargain.” 
The U.S. Government has also 
brought many intellectuals, scholars, 


3 Charles A. Thomson and Walter H. C. 
Laves, Cultural Relations and U.S. Foreign 
Policy, Indiana University, 1963, p. 84. 


1 Time, Sept. 3, 1961. 


lecturers and specialists in various 
fields from Asian and African coun- 
tries to do “advanced studies” in the 
United States. Calling for more gov- 
ernment funds to win over foreign 
students, an American propaganda 
official said: “Using these funds to 
bring a new generation of Asian, 
African and Latin American leader- 
ship to America for part of their 
education could be the strategic and 
political gain of the 1960's.” ® 

Another form of U.S. educational 
penetration is to set up schools in 
Afro-Asian countries, where local 
students are taught by American 
teachers using American textbooks. 

Still another form is to send 
American “professors” and “special- 
ists” to “help” develop education in 
Asian and African countries. They 
seize every opportunity to poison the 
minds of the local youth with reac- 
tionary ideas, and to gather informa- 
tion. More than 2,200 were sent to 
92 countries and regions in the aca- 
demic year 1960-61, and 3,000 the 
following one. By the spring of 1964, 
20,000 Americans had been sent 
abroad to engage in these so-called 
educational activities. 


The Agency for International De- 
velopment and a host of “non-gov- 
ernmental organizations” including 
the Ford Foundation are also taking 
part in educational infiltration. In 
1963, through 103 government “for- 
eign aid” contracts, the agency made 
it possible for 62 American universi- 
ties to participate in the U.S. govern- 
ment’s educational penetration over- 
seas, and appropriated $120 million 
for the purpose. At present, it spends 
$25 million a year in giving tech- 
nological and vocational training to 
more than 6,000 people from various 
countries, 55 percent of them coming 
from Asia and Africa. 

The United States has managed to 
train a handful of pro-American 


5 Wilson P. Dizard, The Strategy of 
Truth, Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D.C., 1961, p. 173. 
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leaders and right-wing intellectuals 
from among Asian and African stu- 
dents. For example, according to sta- 
tistics of the U.S. Institute of Inter- 
national Education for 1963, among 
Japanese diplomats, 40 have been 
educated in the United States under 
its sponsorship alone. However, 
sometimes the scheme backfires. The 
U.S. Press has admitted that a lot of 
the students returned home with a 
feeling of resentment and a_ bad 
impression of the United States. 


HYPOCRISY OF MISSIONARY 
ACTIVITIES 


Another weapon in the U.S. “ideo- 
logical offensive” is missionary activ- 
ities. According to statistics for 
1958, out of the 29,000 American 
missionaries abroad, more than 
15,000 were in Asia and Africa. In 
1961, those sent to Africa by Protes- 
tant denominations totalled 8,500, or 
11 times as many as American diplo- 
mats there. There were 3,800 in In- 
dia and Japan, the two major targets 
of U.S. ideological infiltration. Out of 
the 1,100 American citizens in 
Southern Rhodesia, 700 were mis- 
sionaries. By 1963, American mis- 
sionaries overseas had increased to 
33,000. 

In the past, in the name of philan- 
thropy, American missionaries have 
run schools and hospitals in the hin- 
terlands of many Asian and African 
countries in order to poison the 
minds of the local people. They also 
used this means to gather local infor- 
mation and carry out subversion in 
coordination with the political, eco- 
nomic and military needs of the U.S. 
Government. But now, the mounting 
struggle for liberation in Asia and 
Africa has compelled U.S. imperial- 
ism to modify its tactics and adopt 
more hypocritical and covert meth- 
ods in its missionary activities over- 
seas. 

American missionaries today pro- 
fess support for national independ- 
ence and sympathy towards social 
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progress so that they can worm 
their way into local mass movements, 
and sidetrack them into a path of 
“reformism” and away from anti- 
imperialism and revolution. 

They have evolved a whole set of 
cunning stratagems to trap different 
types of local believers. Churches are 
deliberately given an _ indigenous 
character and religious rites a nation- 
al form. Local churchmen are en- 
couraged to take the limelight while 
American missionaries act behind the 
scenes. Ceremonies which are not 
easy for local believers to grasp no 
longer receive the usual attention, 
and a host of activities outside the 
churches are organized. Meetings are 
arranged and lectures on special sub- 
jects given to spread the virus of 
reactionary ideas. 

These missionaries also use mod- 
ern means of communication to put 
across imperialist ideas and _ the 
“American way of life.” In Africa, 
American churches in recent years 
have made greater efforts to set up 
broadcasting and book distribution 
networks. What they are trying to 
sell goes far beyond the province of 
religion. By running schools, medical 
and health services, they try to sneak 
their way into the local trade union 
and youth movements so as to in- 
crease their influences. 

Recently American missionaries 
have been advised by their church 
headquarters to preach “love” and 
“forgiveness” as a means to calm the 
anti-imperialist temper of the Afro- 
Asian people. Actually they miss no 
opportunity to engage in criminal un- 
derhand activities. The execution of 
the American missionary doctor- 
cum-special agent Paul Carson by 
the Congolese (L) people in 1964 
shows what is up the sleeve of U.S. 
imperialism in its foreign missionary 
operations. 


““MYTH OF THE PEACE CORPS” 


A new type of American mission- 
aries is the so-called “Peace Corps.” 
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The “Peace Corps” was set up under 
the Kennedy Administration in 1961. 
In fiscal 1966, its expenditure 
amounts to $115 million, and it has 
a 13,500-man force. The “Peace 
Corpsmen” are to be seen in some 
48 countries and regions. 

These “Peace Corpsmen” mask 
themselves as teachers, physicians, 
surveyors, irrigation technicians, 
agro-technicians, sports coaches, and 
what not. Not all of them know their 
professed trades. On the other hand, 
they are carefully handpicked and 
have to undergo special training. 
They are in fact a “cover” for the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. An 
article in the New Republic (Dec. 
11, 1965) under the title “Contain- 
ing Central Intelligence” said: “Se- 
cret warriors and intelligence agents 
must often shield their true identity, 
purpose, and operations . . . One 
shocking example of how far the Cia 
has got into the habit of infiltrating 
other American overseas agencies for 
the purpose of ‘cover’ is the Peace 
Corps.” 

An American reporter has suggest- 
ed that 2 million “Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers .. . could conquer the 
world for democracy.”* Sargent 
Shriver, ex-director of the Peace 
Corps, declared that the sending of 
25,000 “Peace Corps Volunteers” to 
Panama could change its attitude to- 
wards America.” 


““WAR BY WORDS” 


Coupled with disguised ideological 
penetration in Asia and Africa is the 
more obvious method of influencing 
the minds of men, i.e., war by words 
through government-controlled prop- 
aganda agencies. 

Dante B. Fascell, chairman of a 
subcommittee of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee said: “Words and 
ideas are as important as bread and 
guns. . . . In my opinion, the strug- 
gle which goes on in the world today 


& Nation, July 27, 1964. 


will be resolved, ultimately, in the 
minds of men.” Hence, the all-out 
efforts of the United States to use 
every medium of propaganda at its 
disposal to deceive world opinion. 


“USIA—AGENCY FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STRATEGIC OPERATIONS” 


Usia is the major propaganda 
agency of the U.S. Government. As a 
U.S. propaganda official said of it, 
“Usia is the planning and logistic bu- 
reau for the government’s overall 
psychological strategy operations.” 
Its weapons include radio, television, 
films, press, books, exhibitions and 
exchange of personnel. 

In its 19th report to the U.S. Con- 
gress, the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information defined 
the task of the Usia as: to promote 
“understanding of the American 
economy; appreciation of American 
culture; confidence in American mili- 
tary strength; interest in American 
education; recognition of America’s 
peace efforts; appreciation of Ameri- 
can economic assistance; respect for 
America’s scientific progress; aware- 
ness of America’s agricultural abun- 
dance as well as beauty; balanced 
understanding of America’s racial 
problems and progress; recognition 
of America’s space achievements.” 

All this boils down to one pur- 
pose, that is, to deceive the peoples 
of other countries, convert them into 
loyal worshippers and followers of 
the United States and make them 
meekly accept its policies of aggres- 
sion and war. 

“Usis Spies on Local Leaders.” 
Usis overseas activities are carried 
out mainly through its branches 
known as the United States Informa- 
tion Service and the U.S. cultural 
centres abroad. In its routine work, 
the Usis distributes official news 
bulletins, and books and pamphlets 
in the English language, holds exhibi- 
tions on the “American way of life,” 
shows American films and _ gives 
cocktail parties to win over local no- 
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tables and intellectuals. But the main 
task of the Usis is to pick up local 
information, particularly information 
about local leaders, their attitudes 
and reactions to U.S. policy. It has 
gone so far as to organize public 
opinion polls in violation of the sov- 
ereignty of the countries concerned. 
In this way, American spies pene- 
trate the various social strata of local 
communities to cajole, foment divi- 
sion, or sow discord. It also engages 
in subversive activities by working in 
cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment, Cia, and the U.S. military in- 
telligence department. 
“Voa—Rumour-Mongering Fac- 
tory.” The Voice of America forms 
an important part of the Usia. Using 
38 languages, it makes round-the- 
clock broadcasts of 800 hours a 
week, spreading lies and rumours. 
More and more people, however, 
have come to understand its true 
character. It is now widely de- 
nounced by Afro-Asian opinion as a 
“rumour-mongering factory.” Even 
the bourgeois American press is dis- 
quieted by the crudeness of its work 
and the tall lies it manufactures. A 
New York Times editorial (Aug. 1, 
1965) said: “The credibility of its 
[Voa’s] news reports has_ been 
brought increasingly into question.” 
“Hollywood Films — Falsehood, 
Folly and Fiddle-Faddle.” Films are 
also a major weapon in the USS. 
“ideological offensive.” Hollywood 
films take up 53 percent of the total 
showing time of the cinemas in Asia, 
and 63 percent in Africa. In Japan, 
the Philippines and Thailand, the 
figure is 70-80 percent. Falsehood, 
folly and fiddle-faddle are the out- 
standing features of these films. In 
recent years, to dovetail in with the 
U.S. policies of war and aggression, 
Hollywood has produced more and 
more films which publicize war, play 
up nuclear horrors, vilify the revolu- 
tionary struggles of the oppressed 
peoples and nations and whitewash 
U.S. aggressive policies. Of course, 
pornography, murder, mental perver- 
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sion, and all kinds of human absurdi- 
ties—which are the old familiar hall- 
marks of Hollywood—are still there 
and these films are mass-produced as 
of old. They are poison to the minds 
of men, particularly to the younger 
generation. 

American Books to Corrupt Afro- 
Asian People’s National Con- 
sciousness. Large quantities of 
American books have been exported 
to Asia and Africa for the same pur- 
pose of apologizing for the U.S. poli- 
cies of war and aggression, prettify- 
ing the decaying American social 
system and planting pro-American 
ideas in the minds of Afro-Asian 
readers. 

These books cover a wide range of 
subjects: sex perversion, murder, 
commercialized avant-garde theatre 
and pop art, Rock ’n Roll music, etc. 
Other themes range from anti-com- 
munism, fascism, nuclear blackmail 
to reformism, pacifism, bourgeois hu- 


manitarianism, “affluent society,” 
“welfare state,” “people’s capital- 
ism,” “white man’s supremacy,” and 


so on. Whatever the subject, the goal 
is the same: to corrupt the national 
consciousness of the Afro-Asian peo- 
ples and blunt their revolutionary 
will so as to facilitate the realization 
of U.S. imperialism’s ambitions for 
world conquest. 


**AFRO-ASIAN PEOPLE’S RESISTANCE” 


Whatever tactics U.S. imperialism 
uses in its cultural aggression, Afro- 
Asian public opinion is not to be 
taken in. A Usis official has had to 
admit: “Theoretically we should be 
winning the struggle for world opin- 
ion hands down. The unpleasant fact 
is that we are not.”* And the “un- 
pleasant fact” is that the Afro-Asian 
people, from their experience of anti- 
imperialist and anti-colonialist strug- 
gle, have come to realize that every 
film and book exported by the Usa, 
every scholarship granted by the U.S. 


7 The Strategy of Truth, op. cit., p. 6. 
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State Department, every expert or 
advisor sent by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and every 
“Peace Corpsman” serves the inter- 
ests of Washington’s counter-revolu- 
tionary “ideological offensive.” 

As a matter of fact, U.S. ideologi- 
cal infiltration in Asia and Africa has 
come up against stiff resistance. 

The “Peace Corps,” which is re- 
garded by Washington as a most 
“successful” experiment, is strongly 
condemned by public opinion in 
many Afro-Asian countries as an in- 
strument of neocolonialism, a “cold- 
war corps,” and its members as CIA 
agents. In some places, it is simply 
ordered to “pack up and go home!” 

American missionaries in some 
African countries have been expelled 


because they carried out subversive 
activities. 

Broad _ sections of Afro-Asian 
opinion condemn the penetration of 
American reactionary and gutter cul- 
ture. The closing down of U.S. agen- 
cies for cultural aggression and the 
expulsion of American personnel en- 
gaging in this activity have been fre- 
quently reported. Usis offices have 
become the targets for attacks in 
many places, its libraries raided and 
books burnt. 

All this shows that, contrary to the 
wishes of U.S. imperialism, its at- 
tempts to use ideological infiltration 
as a means to facilitate its political 
control and economic plunder will 
only hasten the awakening of the 
Afro-Asian people. 











The American reader may now 
make up his own mind about the 
“tactics” of “ideological infiltra- 
tion” which his government is 
said to be using in its march to- 
ward “political control and eco- 








nomic plunder.” And he may 
have gained some insight into the 
Chinese mind which discovers only 
sinister motives in every move the 
United States makes. 
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To Our Readers: 


The Advisory Commission has from the beginning felt that its view of 
international educational and cultural programs must be as broad as pos- 
sible. It stated in its first report to Congress that “the proper concern of 
the Commission . . . is with all aspects of educational and cultural 
exchange, both private and public.” 

Wishing to stimulate discussion of vital issues in this broad area of 
interest, the Commission invites interested Government agencies, private 
organizations, and individuals to submit manuscripts to this quarterly 
publication. It also welcomes letters to the editor commenting on ideas 
expressed in Exchange, and gratefully accepts constructive criticisms of the 
publication as a whole. 

Please address letters to: 

Advisory Commission Staft 

Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
Department of State 

Washington, D.C., 20520 
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